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AD AME de 8 * e 
of Sophia, and Paulina, preſided 
over their education; ; and, whillt ſhe em- 


ployed the ableſt maſters to inſtruct them, 


ſne endeavoured by her converſation to 
form their minds to virtue, and by prac- 


tiſing it herſelf to give mer * uo uſe» 


ful leſſons. 


For this attention, CV ins de Seel 1 
was rewarded by the affection and confi- 
dence of theſe young people; and being 
always careful to procure them ſuch 


amuſements as they might enjoy without 
interrupting their ſtudies, and without ac- 


quiring a taſte for frivolous objects, ſhe 


with joy ſaw. that nothing was wanting to 
complete the happineſs of her children. 
It appeared. ally that nothing could de- 
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. INTRODUCTION. 


range this plan of education, when an un- 


_ foreſeen event obliged her to quit London 
and 1ts environs, in order to reſide at a 

ſolitary countty manſion, where duty re- 
quired her to ſettle, at leaſt for ſome time. 
An aged and reſpectable female relation, 
whom ſhe conſidered as her beſt benefac- 
treſs, had juſt loſt the only friend that at- 


tached her to life; and her grief on this 
occaſion had reduced her to ſuch a ſtate of 
dejection, that ſne could neither endure 
nor forſake a retreat which conſtantly. re - 


vived the moſt melancholy ſenſations. 
Deeply affected by her ſituation, Madame 
de Sainval employed her whole care to 


conſole her, and renounced for. Madame | 


Belmont the-moſt agreeable connections, 
and that kind of life which was moſt ſuit- 
ed to her diſpoſition: ſuch power has 
compaſſion, heightened by gratitude, over 
feeling breaſts. Convinced, however, that 


one duty ought not to be diſcharged at 


the expence of another, and being under 
the neceſſity of ſuſpending ſome part of 
the inſtruction which Sophia and Paulina 
received; to ſupply this deficiency as much 


8 as 


0 
he! 


fer 
th 


— 
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INTRODUCTION. 4+ 


as poſſible; ſhe reſolved to give herſelf up 
to ſtudy with freſh ardour, and to devote 
her aſſiduous care to che education of her . 
daughters. | 
Sophia, the eldeſt of theſe liſters, pre- 
ferred a country to a town reſidence, and 
the company of her mother to that of all 
others. Madame de Sainval thereſore 
was not afraid that ſhe would be under 
any uneaſineſs when ſhe learned her in- 
tended plan of retirement. She had at- 
tained her ſixteenth year, and à taſte 
| for inſtruction, was become ſo natural to 
her, that, when ſhe quitted amuſement for 
ſtudy, ſhe only varied her pleaſures. With 
regard to Paulina, who was two years 
younger, as ſhe gave leſs application, and 
was much fonder of the pleaſures of her 
age, it was very "eaſy to foreſee her regret. 
To ſtrengthen her reaſon by the example 
of Sophia, Madame de Sainval, after ins 
forming her daughters of her reſolution, 
and the motives of her journey, pretended 
to be uncertain, whether ſhe ſhould carry 
them to the country along with her, or 
entruſt them to the care of a female re- 
. lation; 


EF 


preſs. her forrow, ©. Why,” ſaid Sophia 


of many, and particularly of my dear 


thing that I. have been taught here. 


uſeful. ſtudies may be ,purſued, ever 


- -Paviina. Were we entruſted to La- 
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"1 INTRODUCTION. 
ation; and, without giving them time to 


Forma iſh on the ſubject; ſhe. left them MW in 
together, very much ſurpriſed at the news 
which they had heard. After, ſome mo- tic 


ments of !{tlence; Paulina beginning to ex- 


to her, are you 10 much afflicted on 
iT ef this account? P Mamma loves us both 
<+too well to ſeparate us from her; and 


eg hope that her determination will be fe 31 
„ vourable.” tent ii 12 $6 215 5 * | 

+7 PayLINA. ,;; You can chen, vichou = i 
much concern, quit all our friends ?? 


Seren, Na, 1 hall regrer the Jo 


days,: and whom) 1 have not ſeen for ſix 
months. I : i Yo baut Hen 

„ Paprix a. In that ſolitary, abode we 
ſhall fee nobody, and I ſhall forges, en 


SopHIA. , Very. fortunately, the cog 


where. We ſhall have the lame books, 
and the aſſiſtance of our Mamma. 


5 * 


* 


„ BB © 


in mute an | drawing | 
SorHIA. True; but at (EPR applica: 
tion may ſupply the want of maſters. © 

PauLIN A. I could almoſt wager, that 
ſhe would carry us to 155 a Play, and D. | 
haps even an opera. 

SopHA. We dec ever go to the 
play, but are we lels PEE, on that ac- 
count? 

PAULINA. And thoſe beautiful gar- 
dens at Kenſington, where I br to walk 
in the ſpring! 

SopHIA. We fhall find trees in Ma- 
dame Belmont's park. © 

Paviina. And while I 155 _ that 
lady, who is ſo reſpectable _ o dull, 1 
muſt never laugh. 

Sopmra. Why not? Mamma's com- 
pany will conſole her, and we ſhall en- 
deavour by every mark of friendſhip, tc to 


make her forget her ſorrow. 


Pauviina. I have never ſeen her, how 
then is it poſſible for me to lobe 4 her 
much ? | 
SOPHIA, Contlace; my dear Paulina; 
2 5 that 
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meaſure to repay her for the ſervices ſhe 


from a cloſet, in which ſhe had overheard 


ma, not to leave us here behind you; 


5 INTRODUCTION. 


that ſhe has rendered. fame very ellen thir 
ſervices to our Mamma. 6 _ 


PAULINA. J am in the wrong - ; 


forgot that. 
SOPHIA. Mamma as de to 


quit all her friends, and ſhe will endanger ſo1 
her health by travelling i in a ſevere ſea- | 
ſon; theſe are, undoubtedly, great ſacri- be 
fices. If we can recompenſe her for them in 
by our application, progreſs, and deſire ir 
to pleaſe her, how ardently aught we 10 8 
5 wiſh to accompany her! 
PavuLINa, You are in the right, 90. 
this. And beſides, it will be very ho- 
nourable for us, at our age, to have it in 6 


our power t to be uſeful to Madame Bel- 
mont. 0 
SofpHIA. Without doubt; A in fone 


has rendered to our Mamma 
« Embrace me, my dear Saphia ! * 
cried Madame de Sainval, coming forth 


the converſation of her daughters. 
Paulix a. Let me beg of you, Mam- 


cu: 


INTRODUCTION. 7 
think no more, I pray, of ſeparating from 
Map. pz SAINVAIL. If I comply with 
your wiſhes, Paulina, it will, however, 
coſt you ſome facrifices ; NU muſt make 
ſome efforts. 
 SopHIa. No, Mamma; you are our 
beſt friend: it would coſt us an effort, 
indeed, to be left behind without repin- 
ing; our greateſt pleaſure will be to ac- 
company you. 


After this interview, Madame de Sain- 
val ſet out on her journey, without further 
delay; and Paulina ſhewed no kind of 
regret, but for having ſuffered her affec- 
tion to heſitate a ſingle moment between 
her mother and her young friends. 

Having devoted to Madame Belmont 
the firſt moments of her reſidence at Bel- - 
mont Hill, Madame de Sainval began to 
execute a plan, which combined and va- 
ried the ſtudies and recreation of her two 
daughters in ſuch a manner, that languor 
never penetrated into their retreat. The 
moſt important ſtudies were firſt attended 
„ to; 
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RN INTRODUCTION. 


to; and every Ws Paulina and So- 
phia were inſtructed in the truths of the 
| Chriſtian religion, and the duties which 
it preſcribes. Their mother did-not dwell 


* — 


too long on theſe eſſential objects, but 
often recurred to them; and, not con- 
tented with teaching religion, ſhe endea- | 


voured to make them ſenſible of its ſub. 


limity, by the conſolation it affords to | 


thoſe who ſeek init a rule for their con- 


duct, and a reward and ſupport for their | 


; virtues. 


Paulina and Sophia relaxed their minds, | 
after ſeverer ſtudies,” with drawing and 
muſic; and Madame de Sainval, as will 
be ſeen in the following Dialogues, em- 
ployed various methods to fix the atten- 
tion of her pupils, mixing frequently 1 


amuſement with inſtruction. 
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b. Madame de Sainval, Sophia, Paulina. 

7 ANA t 

0⁰ are * buſy, Mamma, chat I am 
cattraid to interrupt you . . . but 

= | whilſt I was walking with my. governeſs 

| WW Ian Madame: Belmont, who begged me 


E T:.- 
; 
w £ 7 . 
5 4 . 


= to deliver this book to you - 


$0" * » 


© MAD. DE SAINVaL. 
Young? 8 Naas Thoughts I Were 


1 . 


PAULINA. 

I did not look for the name 8 the 
author; but I am very ſenſible, that his 
book i is not. calculated for'n me. 2 


N 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. FTE 
You are os ; UE: 1 do 1 1 
know? 1 f 


R 5 rar 


[ 


10 1 
5 PAULINA. A ; 
Having opened it by chance, I found in 

it a very ſingular definition, See, Mam-. 

ma: he aſks, © V bas is pleaſure?” and 
re plies, & It js virtue under a more engag- 

„ ing name.” Is there virtue, therefore, 

in in walking through a beautiful garden, in 

collecting flowers, in laughing, and in 


ſinging 


MAD. DE SAINVAL, | 
No; what you take for « a definition f is 
not one. © 0 


| "os 3 
-4 thought i it was, becauſe all definitions 
begin by what is. 


MAD. DE SAINVAL.. 

You mean to fay, definitions are pre- 
ceded by a queſtion which begins in that 
manner. But to this rule there are ſome 
exceptions, eſpecially when the perſon 
who ſpeaks is a poet. Sit down, Pauli- 
na; do you, Sophia, lay aſide your book, 
and both of you take your work, for we 


are going to converſe a little together. 2 
m 


4 
muſt firſt * to Paulina what 1 is N Dh 
by a definition. oy 

PAULINA. + | 

I almoſt know already what it is; 5" : 
you have ſo often deſcribed things, wich 
which we were not before e 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

That is another miſtake. To define i is 
not to give a deſcription ; and 1 ſhall endea- 
vour to ſhew.you the difference. We define 
words, that 1s to ſay, we explain them to 
thoſe who are ignorant of their meaning, 
by employing for that purpoſe, words with - 
which they are acquainted, We deſcribe 
things which are not generally known ; 
and to give a preciſe and perfect idea of 
them, we muſt ſpeak” in detail of the parts 

which compoſe them, and the qualities 
peculiar to them. Suppoſe, Paulina, you 
were aſked what is a quadruped ? 


995 PAULINA, 
v luckily I have not yet forgot the 
definition of that word. It ſignifies, 1 
know, an animal with four feet. 


RR: -  **MA Db 
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18 Mad; DE S1 VAL. 255 


Do you remember what a” certain 


Dutchman tells us of a very remarkable 
animal, which was en from frica 
| the ee 40 
eee enn 
Tes for what he dated avi me 
much. 1 hat animal, which is a ſpecies 
1 ape, is called the orang-outang. 


+ 


MAP. DE SAINVAL. HO TOE! 
we ll, you have juſt now defined. the ; 


übe erang- outung. And wow” is chat 
va formed ? ee e e 


. PAULINA. | +8 
Ie is ſhaped almoſt like a Mair: it 
walks erect, as we do; its hands and its 
ſkin reſemble thoſe of a negro ; and it has 
ſo. great an affection for the human Tpe- 
cies, that people who ſaw it heard 1 
moaning after they were gone, and re- 
turned to conſole it. They had taught it 
ſeveral of our cuſtoms; when it drank it 


held the cup between its hands, and kat * 
ſtrawberries with a fork. When it Cech 


a fkiltul man, a What do you call 
him? 


hin 
car 
ble 
ne 
ca 


le 


. 

him? . + + an anatomiſt, examined it 
carefully, and found that though it reſem- 
bled us ſo much externally, it could 
never have been e to ns be- 


cauſe «0 2 2 14 4 4 1 af £285 3 IT) F 


MAD."DE*SAINVALs | 
| Becauſe) it n not the e of ſpeech, 


T he perſon who, told us + tar: circum- 
ſtance added ſome other particulars . — 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. 
Without doubt, for he gave a de gerip- 
tion of the ang date: 


PAULINA. 

I ſee now that I was wrong in con- 

founding that word with the term 1 

nition. 90 0 | 
. e = 

Jam of opinion, Mamma, chat it is „ 

often very difficult to define well. 


MAD. DE SAINVAIL. | 
One of the greateſt of the Grecian phi- 
loſophers, when he defined man to be 4 


e ge animal un feathers, is a 
| proof 


> 


ns 1 


proof of what you ſay. Why, Sophia * 


chat definitiaa a bad one? 
SOPHIA.. 


PREY it does not contain all the ef 
ſential characteriſtics of the object. 


| MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

„Diogenes was of your opinion: he 
ſtripped a cock of his feathers, and throw- 
ing him into the middle of an aſſembhy 
of philoſophers, cried out, © Behold he 
« man of Plato.” But what do you think 
of another definition, man is an animal en- 
dowed © with reaſon? 


SOPHIA., © 
It appears to.me to be better, becauſe 
it can be applied to man only. 
| PAULINA: b 
Well, Mamma, I had a confuſed idea 
of all that; and for this reaſon I theught 
Dr. Young's anſwer to the queſtion, What 
15 Pleaſure very ſtrange. 271g 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. 


I am ſenſible that it muſt appear enig- 


matical ; but I ſhall endeavour to make 


you comprehend it. For this purpoſe 2 
* [ m 


13 


ef 


11 


uſt explain to; you what is brand bye 


compariſon ; and firſt I ſhall quote a few 


examples: 


The happineſs of the auicked ſoon paſſes away like a 
torrent. 


Honour it like an Nand di diffcalt of acceſs, and autich 


can never be again entered by thoſe who have ance. 
quitted it. 


The ideas contained in theſe ſentences, . 
may be clearly expreſſed without making 


uſe of compariſons. 
PAULINA. 


Why then do people give themſelves 
the trouble to make them ? 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. 


Becauſe thoughts accompanied with 


images produce a much livelier impreſ- 
ſion. It is therefore to render the quali- 


ties of an object, or the effects they pro- 


duce, more ſenſible, that it is compared 


with another to which it has ſome rela- 
tion. Thus, to expreſs this idea, the 
happineſs of the wicked is not durable, it is 


compared to a torrent which ſoon ſubſides. 


And to make people more ſenfible, that 


they can never recover their reputation, when 


* — l ESA — 


1 


[ 16 1 j | 
they bave once bad the misfortune. 70 boſe it, 
the poet compares honour'to an inacceſ- 
fible retreat, -to which one can never re- 
turn after quitting it. 
But there is d 0 manner * expreſ. 
ſing compariſons, which renders them ſtill 
more energetic. To diſtinguiſh the cha- 
racteriſtic marks of an object, the name 
of ſomething in which theſe marks are 
very ſtriking is applied to it. If ; it be 
requiſite to deſcribe an obdurate man, in- 
ſenſible to the misfortunes of others, he is 
faid to have a heart of flint. A man in a 
paſſion is @ roaring lion. POT 


„ | SOPHTA. 


Fad to expreſs the mildneſs of a i > 
child, it will be ſaid, that z is 4 lamb, 
-which ſuffers without complaining. Has 
not this ſecond kind of compariſon a Wer 
ticular name! # 


| MAD. DE SATNV Al. 
Nes ; it is called a en e 
dar ſaid however does not explain the 
anſwer of Dr. Voung, but it tends to 
throw ſome light upon it. At preſent I 
| 6 0 muſt 


— 


LY EF. 
muſt reſume my pen: when Paulina i- 
terrupted me, I was at work for you, my. 
dear children; I was devifing a new mode 
of exerciſing your minds, as well as of 
fixing your atention, and I am now going 
to apply it to the ſubject of our conver- 
ſation. Leave me therefore for a little; 
I ſhall ſoon call you in again. 


— 
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DIALOGUE II. 
The ſame. 


MAD. DE SAINVAI. 
TERE, my dear children, is the fu 
attempt at the play to which J al- 

luded. I have collected a ſeries of queſ. 
tions, written upon ſeparate cards, and the 
anſwers are mixed without order upon 
this ſheet of paper. I will aſk the queſ. 
tions in turn, and you muſt endeavour to 
find among all theſe anſwers that which 
belongs to the queſtion propoſed. You 
muſt attempt alſo to give an anſwer ſome- | 
times without having recourſe to dr pa- 


per. | | 
SOPHIA. 

I believe, Mamma, that we mf of- 

ten conſult the Paper ; and we ſhall call it 

the oracle, ſince it is you who will dictate | 


the anſwer. EL 
FIRST 


FIRST DIVISION, 


['- $0 Þ 


* 


Son: 
1. 
For what purpoſe are we phcedi in this 
, world? 4 = 
OO. 

- What are the only means of attaining 
that end ? 
What is virtue? 4 

4. 
What is pleaſure? 


Are there ſeveral kinds of pleaſures 5 
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happy whilſt it continues. 
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ANSWERS... 


. 
To practiſe virtue. Long 
E. | 


There are for all taſtes and all ages; 
for the ſenſes, for the mind, and for the 
heart; ſome are found in exerciſe and re- 


poſe; ſome in ſtudy and recreation; and 


ſome in ſolitude and ſociety: there are 


ſome lawful, ſome which render us crimi- 


nal, and others that make us better. 


To prepare us for becoming g perfectly 

happy. Fo 
| „„ 18 

The conſtant obſervation of thoſe du- 
ties which are impoſed on us. It may 
be defined, an effort over ourſelves, to do 
whatever is Proper, or to avoid What is 
improper. 1 
* | 
A ſituation of mind that renders us 


H. Criminal 


N 
5 

How can we diſtinguiſh fall from real 

| _—_ 5 


7. 1 
What name do you give, to thoſ which 
are not followed by ee ? 


8. 55 | 

What are thoſe which an honeſt heart 

would wiſh next morning not to have 

known, and which, ſooner or later, oc- 

caſion the ruin of thoſe weak minds, who 
give themſelves up to them? 


ON 


9. 
How muſt we name thoſe, the remem- 
brance of which is as fweet as the enyoy- 
ment ? E 
10. 
To what may a good W be 
5 7 
ty, 
What is it that is a treaſure to the vil 


man, and a burthen to the indojent ? 


ANSWERS. 


| "oh 
Criminal pleaſures. 
5. N 
By the impreſſions which they leave 


ck ON US, + 12 
ER 
Time. | 
| = 0. 
rt Innocent pleaſures. _ 
e | k. 


A mirror, which repreſents objects faith- 
fully. _ 

4 
Virtuous pleaſures. 


* 


_ 


Correſpondence of the F igures and Letters. 


I, — A. 5. — E. 9. — 1. 
2. — B. 6. — F. 10. — K. 
3. — 0: 7. — 6. 11. — 1. 
4. — D. 8. — K. 


DIA- 


T be ſame.” = 


MAD. DE SAINVAL.. : 

7 OU have arranged all theſe anſwers 

ſo well, that I am encouraged to 
continue this amuſement, with which you 
ſeem to be highly delighted. - I ſhall now 
place before you the queſtions 1 have al- 
ready aſked, and you muſt again ſearch | 
for the correſponding anſwers, in order 
that you may tell me if 4 8. find a 11 


nition. 
S0 PHIA. 


I have already found two, which are 
anſwers to the third and fourth Wem. 


. "PAULINA. 

And that *. queſtion, in which you 
ſpeak of all the pleaſures, how muſt ws 
call it? 33 5 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

33 is an enumeration of all the different 
kinds of pleaſure. Were we to ſpeak of 
each of them in particular, it would be 
=,% i Uo nec, 


DIALOGUE In, MF” 


a A 0 


neceſſary to com M: 1 which 


might Per haps tire Jau, notwithſtanding 
its title. | 


— 


PAULINA. | 
O, I 1 made a diſcovery ! Here is 
a compariſon which appears to be very 
ers lt: a good deſcription. reſembles a mirror 
And here is, I believe, an example 
« the other manner of comparing. | 
MAD. DE SAINVAL, © 
Yes, it is a metaphor. Time is called 
2 treaſure, becauſe it procures riches of 
every kind to thoſe who know how to em- 
ploy it; and, as it appears tedious and long 
to the indolent, it becomes to them a bur 
then. 2 
Now read again the, —_ to. the clas 
queſtion, and you will find Dr. Nane . 
thought much leſs obſcure. 


SOPHIA, 

I think I comprehend it fully; ; he ex- 
preſſes, by a kind of metaphor, the eſſen- 
tial relation between v virtue and true plea- 
ſures. | 

MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

That is to ſay, thoſe which render us % 
< better 4 
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mation ſurpriſed me much: 


better, and are the . and moſt du- 


rable we can taſte upon earth. 


$OPHIA-, 


l obſerve, Mamma, that the pagan vir. 


tues were widely different from the virtue 


of which we ſpeak. When you made 


me lay down my book, I was reading an 
account of the defeat of Brutus, the mur- 
derer of Cæſar; and this ſtran _— excla- 


cried Brutus, thou art only an empty name ! 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

That, my dear daughter, was merely 
the effect of paſſion ; for patriotiſm, which, 
in ſome meaſure, may be called a virtue, 
was in Brutus accompanied with great 
violence of temper. He hazarded and 
facrificed every thing for the liberty of 
Rome ; he even put to death his bene- 


factor, becauſe he conſidered him as a 


dangerous enemy to that liberty; and, after 
ſo many efforts and facrifices, one fatal 
day deprived him of the whole prize: 
Brutus was conquered, and Rome fub- 
jected to new tyrants. Confounding then 
the ſucceſs of his views with virtue, he 


6 miſtook 


L e 1 
 du- miſtook the latter, and abandoned it as 
illuſory. | 


- SOPHIA. 
vir. The virtue of ſuch men as Brutus, is a 
tue dreadful kind of virtue: it impelled one 
ade to condemn his ſon to death, and the 


other to aſſaſſinate his benefactor. 


ur- MAD. DE SAINVAL.. 

Both imagined that they were ating 
in obedience to the laws of nature; and 
to fulfil them they made powerful efforts 
over themſelves, which is one of the cha- 
racteriſtics of virtue. 

1 so HIA. 

One of them, however, gave himſelf 
up to deſpair, and the other put an end 
do his life. 

MAD. DE SAINVAI. 

If, inſtead of being conquered, Brutus 
had triumphed, do you think he would 
have called virtue a chimera ? 

SOPHIA. 6 

On the contrary he would have ap- 
plauded himſelf for practiſing it. 

MAD. DE SAINVAL. 
His attachment therefore to virtue de- 
C 2 pended 


% 


L 28 1 
— preatly upon ena on 
the good or bad ſucceſs of his efforts. 


sor Ha. 


* Undoubtedly. 


| MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

| | How happy are we, my dear hi, 
to be acquainted with virtues which ſeek 
not an earthly reward! You obſerve that 
heroiſm, which is the exerciſe of the no- 
| bleſt faculties of man, cannot ſecure hap- 
pineſs, nor even preſerve us from deſpair. 
Virtue itſelf therefore is not a real and 
permanent good, except when it 1s found- 


ed on religion; that is, when the motives 


of its votaries are a deſire and hope of 
pleaſing God. A religious man never re- 

pents of thoſe good actions which he has 
performed, yet his projects may miſcarry; 
his labours are not always attended with 
ſucceſs, and then all his efforts ſeem to be 
unfruitful: but the prize is never loſt, for 
the Maſter whom he ſerves rewards even 


| virtuous intentions. 
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2. UESTIO S. 


1% . TREE 
What is a vicious man? 


13. 
Who is, in general, a bad calculator? 


14. 
Who are the worſt caculators? 


15. 


Why? 


16. Prove 


ANSWERS. 


OE * | 8 
Becauſe by ſteadily purſuing virtue 
every thing may be gained, and nothing 
loſt ; the ſacrifices which it requires are 
of ſhort duration, the prize is perma- 
nent. 7 


o. 
The vicious. 


M. 
He who habitually violates the duties 
impoſed on mankind. 


EY 

A man liable to be deceived, and who 
on that account may hurt himſelf by a 
diſadvantageous exchange, either by ſa- 
crificing a real for an uncertam good, or 
by preferring one preſent, and of little 
importance, to one future, but of much 
higher value. 


C4 7. * 


1898 
rer 8. 
16. 


Prove by another argument chat the 
vicious are bad calculators. 3 


7. 
What is the moſt efficacious of all 
leflons? | 


18. | 
Find among the ancients a prince who 
nobly ſacrificed ambition to friendſhip, 


19. 
What did a man of letters ſay, f 
told that his _— had been deſtroyed by 
fire ? 
20. 
What kind of people OR never to 
pe believed on their word? __ | 


| [Find three anfwers to this queltion ] 


= 


21, What 


cc 


cc 


33 1 


ANSWERS. 


; E 
« ſhould have profited very little by 
« my books, had I not learned from them 
« to bear the loſs of them with reſignation.” 
| Q. : 
To them innocent pleaſures ſoon ap- 
pear inſipid, and with virtuous pleaſures 
they are altogether unacquainted, The man 
of probity knows how to enjoy both at 
one time; and nothing remains to the vi- 
cious but fleeting pleaſures, which are 


followed by laſting remorſe. £7 
Flatterer s 404 62H ld 
S. 


Jonathan, the fon of Saul, and the friend 


of David. 
uv. 


Thoſe who continually * them- 
ſelves, and ſpeak ill of others. 
R. 


Experience. 
U . 


Thoſe who affect to depreciate the ad- 
vantages which they enjoy, and to exagge- 


rate thoſe of others. 
Eu Y, © How 


1 1 
LU FPSTIOoVYS. 
| . 
What is hiſtory? 


One of the Chineſe emperors imagined 
that he had diſcovered a beverage which 
poſſeſſed the power of rendering people 
immortal. One day, whilſt he had before 

bim a baſon full of this precious liquor, 

his favourite was bold enough to drink a 
part of it, and the prince, in a paſſion, 
condemned him to die: by what means 

did the favourite fave his life 2 


TW 1 


 LNSWERS. 

« How can you take away. my life,” 
faid he to the emperor, © ſince I have 
« drunk of the cup of immortality? If 
« you can, I am innocent, and you have 
« loſt nothing; if you cannot, I am im- 
« mortal as well as you.” | 


8 
An account of memorable events and 
actions. 
C6 
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C3 
2UESTIONS. 


23. 


How is it poſſible for thoſe who are at 


a diſtance from the places of which they 
are fond, and the friends whom 5 love, 
to live without pain? 


24. 
Our pleaſures are fleeting, but is there 


not a certain ſentiment which prolongs 
them? a 


25. 


defined decency? 

41 26.. | | 8 
What is the emblem of young people, 

who to the graces of youth join the vir- 

tues of their ſex? 


TS as 
What artiſt in England produced by 


his talents the livelieſt and moſt reiterated 


impreſſions, and did the greateſt good, and 
made the moſt noiſe after his death? 


; = WW. 
What is an @ra, or epoch ?. 


In aac manner has a Chineſe 92 : 


29. When 


fat 


ta 


Ve 


„ 


ANSWE R g. 


D—=TI, 
Handel. 
0 — 1. LEI Bs 
The orange-tree, which produces at _ 
lame time boch flowers * kit. | 


. 2 


21. 


Theſe wards denote a al pont in 
hiſtory, which is generally ſome impor- 


tant event, ſince men began to reckon * 


years. 
41. 
"Ya ; and it is gratitude towards thoſe 
who procure them for us. 


wt. 


3 
By endeavouring every where to do 
good, and conſtantly exerting | themſtlyes. 
to become better, | 


B—T. 
It is the natural complexion of virtue, 
and the paint laid on by vice. 


11, This 


duced moſt * and moſt evil? 5 


; F 
% a. 
L þ | | 
| 1 


2UESTIONS. 


29. 
When did the Chriſtian, iich is called 


\ alſo the common n ra, commence | . 


, SLE yn YT) = 


cw 


91 FE, 
3 F a Be 
SE 


| 3 30. oe GN Ii 
Which of 6 inventions has pro- 


WW 1 


\ What isa large library? 1 


1 
Of what work was it ſaid that 1 it united 
3 majeſty of hiſtory with the entertain. 


ment of a romance? 


: 
0 * * . 

: Ts what country, and at * 5d, 

1s it ſuppoſed that the young Anacharſi 

| 2 


. 
» 4 


12 
34. 
32 is . hiſtory of the Athenian 
divided ? 


r 1 35. Who 


led 


[0- 


- 


ANSWERS. 
I—T. 
This was ſaid of the 2. ravels W the yung 
Anacharſis. | 
H—I, 
A colletion of errors and truths. 
F—T. 


At the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, about 


4000 years after the creation of the world. 


* L—TI. 


Into three periods, which are > thus * 


tinguiſhed : 


iſt, TA ION or dee ot 


laws: 


| 2dly, The age of Themiſtocles and 
Ariſtides, or that of glory: 


3dly, The age of en or that of 
luxury and the arts. Pe 
| G—1. 


Printing. 


E 
In Greece, in the middle of the fourth 
century before the common æra. 


KR —1. The 


„ wy * — 


( 4 J 
QUESTIONS. 


et | 
Who were the Athenian legiſlators that 


4 * Solon? 
| * 36. 
What is the character of the laws of 
D ? £ 


37. 
What puniſhrgent does idleneſs deſerye 


according to the laws of Draco? 
What was the Fl of the ger? 
39. : 
1 Where can men find ſhelter 955 the 
malignity of their enemies, and the in- 
conſtancy of thoſe who call themſelves 


Þ their friends? ? 
40. - _ 


What is the moſt affiifing evil in v thi 
world? This queſtion was debated by 
three philoſophers, at the court of the 
king of Perſia : find out the anſwers which 
885 gave}. 1 
f Seek the anſwers i in the a and 45th pages. 

41, Which 
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= * 
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ANSWERS. 


R —1. 
har The Indian philoſopher was of opinion 


that it is ſevere bodily pain, - accompanied 
with great uneafingſ of _ 


* x—1, 
They are as 1 as his manners al- 
© vays were. 
» M—T. 
Theſeus and Draco, to whom we may 
join Epimenides. 
* pP—TI. 
1 He flattered himſelf that he ſhould be 
able to form free men and virtuous citi- 
ens, but he formed only malecontents ; 
nnd his regulations excited ſuch murmur- 
ing that he was obliged to quit Athens. 


R—I. 
The Grecian philoſopher ſaid, that it is 
feeble old age, accompanied with poverty. 


| _ 22. 
In their conſciences. 


R—T. AS 


| Pears to you to have been the wiſeſt? 


0 
N 
N 
| 
| 
: 
i 


K» lt 


e 


— 
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ANSWERS. 


XI. 
As for me, ſaid the Perſian, I am of 
opinion, that the greateſt evil which man 
can experience in this world, is to find him- 


8 ap. 


pr attiſed virtue. | 
Cor, . 

Death. This! is the only Ponies 
which he decreed for the ſlighteſt as well 
3 the moſt atrocious crimes: he faid that. 
he knew none milder for the former, and. 
no other for the latter. £ 


S—T, 


The Perſian, 


(lf near the cle 2. of tt ife without having : 


Corres» 
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DIALOGUE IV. 
Mad. de Sainval, Sophia, Paulina. 
SOPHIA. 
AMMA, I am very fond of this: new 


M method, and I "_ you will con- 
tinue it. 


PAULINA. 
I ſhould be very glad to know, whether 


that you invented it. 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 


I ſhall be extremely happy if I can 


we; 
SOPHIA. 
You do till better, Mamma, for you 
| procure inſtruction and amuſement to us 
both. 
PAULINA. 
This amufement, I muſt confers, is very 
G&lightful, 


it was to inſtruct me, or amuſe Sophia, | 


accompliſh both theſe ends at the ſame 


4 


« 
wy e 
ww 1 .- 7. 9” 


1 4 1 
SOPHIA. 


And Iam certain it will inſtruct me. 


MAD. DE SAINVAL.” 
At any rate it ſerves to explain things 
of which you had no preciſe ideas before, 
and to make you recollect others which 
deſerve to be remembered. 


PAULINA 
When I have found all the anſwers be- 
longing to one diviſion, will it not be 
proper for me to write them downy in or- 
der to retain them better in my memory? 


MAD. DE SAINVAL, 

* Certainly. Here are the cards contain- 
ing the queſtions: write under each its 
correſponding anſwer. I ſhall alſo often 
dictate, in order that I may give you at 
the lame time a leſſon of ee 


SOPHIA. 
When we have collected a corviin num- 


ber of cards, may we not claſs them, and 
then write down ſeparately in a few ſmall 


books, the definitions, detached thoughts, 
anecdotes, &c, ? | 
| MAD. 


hows A _ 


mm lu. | —_ gmya_k 


e. 


[ 49 J. 
MAD. DE SAINVAL: 
You have gueſſed my intention, my 
dear Sophia; I deſignedly formed a col- 
lection of queſtions on different ſubjects: 
but by following this method, order will 
bring from confuſion. 


2 «PAULINA, © 
You know, Mamma, how forgetful 1 
am of the epochs; but I ſhall take care 
to write them ann, and to . them 


often. 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 


I intended to propoſe queſtions to you 


reſpecting all the kings of England and 


France, from the time of William the 
Conqueror, and to mark out the duration 
of their reigns; but as I could not find 


ſuch hiſtorical books as I had occafion 


for, I cannot execute this part of my pan 

till I return to town. | 

SOPHIA-. 

Very fortunately you have the Travels 
of the young Anacharſis. 


MAD. DE SAIN VAI. 
Yes; and as I proceed in my peruſal 
of them, I continue to make extracts from 
D them, 


„„ 1 
them. All the queſtions and a 
marked with an aſteriſk (*) are taken 
from that work. If you write them down 
according to the order of the figures, you 
will compoſe an abridgment of the hiſtory 
of the Athenians.—I intend to procure 
ſome books of morality alſo, from which 


I ſhall ſelect a few thoughts, 
SOPHIA. 

I wiſh you would not have recourſe to 

the thoughts of others. 
'__- PAULINA. 

I with the ſame. 

| MAD. DE SAINVA L. . 

I ſhall ſometimes gratify that wiſh, but 

not always, and that for your own intereſt. 


FOURTH 


{ $2 1] 
e 


* 42. 


At what time had the Athenians re- 
courſe to Epimenides * 3 1 


What fable is related concerning Epi- . 


menides? 


143. 


44. 


11 n what manner may we explain the 
pretended ſleep of n 4 


45. 


What ; 18 enthuſiaſt 5 


I 8-3. 
ANSWERS. 


* 1. 


'T he Cretans fay, that when a child he | 


fell into a profound ſleep, which laſted forty 


years; that when he awaked, much aſto- 


' niſhed at the changes he ſaw around him, 


he was driven from his home as an im- 
poſtor ; and that he could not make him- 
ſelf be acknowledged until he had given the 
moſt convincing proofs of his par 

* T—TI. 

At a time of trouble and confull ion, 
when every mind was filled with terror. 

Y—T, 

This word, which has ſeveral accepta- 
tions, ſignifies properely a divine inſpi- 
ration: it ſometimes means that ardor 
with which we give ourſelves up to any 
purſuit or object that excites our admi- 
ration. 

Xx I. 

That he ſpent the firſt years of his youth 
in ſolitude, devoting himſelf wholly to the 
ſtudy of nature, and forming his imagi- 
nation to enthuſiaſm by faſting, ſilence, 
and meditation. | 
” | D 3 * —2. Tes, 


1 54 J 
2UESTIONS. 


or 
What opinion- was ROT of Epi 


menides * ? | 
* 47- 
| What ſervice did he render 6 to the Athe- 


nians? 


248. 
Were the Athenians n to Epi- 
menides ? 


1 


T "ag 7] 


ANSWERS. 


* B— 2. 


Ves, and he ſhewed himſelf to be very 


diſintereſted, for he refuſed conſiderable 
preſents, aſking nothing for himſelf but a 
branch of olive conſecrated to Minerva; 
and nothing for Cnoſſus, his country, bur 


the friendſhip of the Athenians. 


* 2—1. 
He was conſidered as a man who con- 
verſed with the gods, and Who could ſee 


into futurity, 
* A | 


He calmed the minds of the — 
and by a number of uſeful regulations en- 
deavoured to bring back the Athenians 
to principles of unanimity and juſtice. He 
made ſeveral changes in their religious ce- 
remonies, and aboliſhed the barbarous 


cuſtom which women had of disfiguring, 
their faces when they accompanied the 


bodies of the dead to the grave. 


D 4. 2-2. Thoſe 


T1467 


ZU ESTIO VVS. 


49. 
What maxims did a French traveller 


find engraven on the walls of the Palnce 
of * * 
| * 
How may the hiſtory of the Old Teſla- 
ment be divided ? 


51, 
Who are thoſe young is upon 


whoſe wiſdom we may almoſt depend, 


CF I 
ANSWERS. 


| Fome?Y,.” - 


Thoſe * Ph not rely — upon he 


I Rs have ls — 9 


ce 
ce 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


c 


2. 

« When people are under the 3 
afflictions they muſt entertain the 
ſtrongeſt hopes of finding conſolation. 
The narroweſt part of the defile is 
neareſt the plain. 

« Whoever has his heart ſtrongly at- 
tached to God will be happily delivered 
from all the afflictions that may happen 


to . both in this world and the 


next,” 
D—2. 
Into ſix periods, or revolutions of time. 


The firſt extends from the creation of the 
world to the deluge, and contains 1656 
years. 


5 Corre- 


$ 4 


18 


11. 
U-——T, 
XI. 
— 
2 we], 


Correſpondence of the Letters and Figures. 


422. 
B — 2. 
C—2, 
D—2, 
E 22. 


- 


FIFTH 


FIFTH DIVISION. 
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[ 6o ] 
2UESTIONS. 


52. 98 
Wat is that invention which render; 
the power and wiſdom of God viſible to 
us in objects before inviſible ? 


53. 
What effect does the advice of a Giend 
produce on a fool ? 


54. 
What effects do the reproaches of an 


enemy produce on a wile man? 


$$* | 
What is a monarchical government? 
56. | 
How 1s a republican government . 
vided ? 
57. 
What do you mean by an ariſtocratical 
ſtate? 
| 5 8. 
What is a democratical ſtate? 
59. 


What is a mixed government? 
| 60. What 


61 1 


ANSWERS. 


HJ? 


| I—2. 
The government of one perſon, 


17 "FN * 4 8 = . 2 


82 K —2. 4 
Into ariſtocratical, democratical, or | 
mixed, © 


nd 
'G=—2, 
None; he neglects it. 
ay M— 2. 


That where every citizen has a ſhare in 
the government. 
1—2. 
That which is governed by a certain 
number of citizens. 


F—2. 

The © man 

N—2. . 

It is compoſed of two ia; and is 
called ariſto-democratic. 
| „ 

He profits by it. 

| 7 — 2. A 


C @ Þ 
2UVESTIONS. 
66. 


What ſovereign was it whom a foreign 


ambaſſador found at the top of a maſt ; and 
who, in order? to give an audience to the 
miniſter, made him aſcend to the ſpot 
where he was by a ladder of ropes ? 


* 61. 


What kind of government did Solon | 


eſtabliſh in Athens ? 
* 62. 


Wiae d Scha, in" wes bo thine 


the aſſembly of the . ? 


What precaution did Solon take to 
prevent the abuſe of eloquence ? 


64. 
How many years does the ſecond pe- 


riod of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament | 


contain ? 


_ a oo eo. 


1 63 1 
ANSWERS. 


* Pam, 5 

A popular government. It was feed 
that the ſupreme authority ſhould be veſt- 
ed in aſſemblies of which every citizen 
had a right to be a member, and that in 
theſe they ſhould deliberate on peace, 
war, alliances, and all the great air of 
the ſtate. 

0— 2. 
Peter the Great. 
„ 
Solon eſtabliſhed a ſenate, compoſed of 
400 perſons, whoſe buſineſs was to exa- 
mine at their leiſure, and report to the 
aſſembly of the people, ſuch affairs as 
were to be referred to their determina- 
tion; hence this fundamental law, Every 
deciſion of the people ſhall be preceded by 4 
decree of the ſenate. 
$—2. 

It extends from the deluge to the cal- 

ing of Abraham, and contains 430 years. 
4 R—2. 

It was ordered that no orator ſhould 
have any concern in public affairs, until his 
conduct had been thoroughly examined. 
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CUPS ON 


65. 

How many years does the third period 
of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament con- 
tain? 

3 
What age was required in thoſe who 
firſt delivered their ſentiments in the al- 
ſembly of the people ? 


M 67. 


What is the name of that tribunal at 


Athens which preſided over public edu- 
cation, the execution of the laws, and 
good morals ? 
* 68, 
What teſtimony has been given to the 
Integrity of this tribunal ? 


* 69. 


By what means did it make itſelf be⸗ 
loved, even when it exerciſed the mot ab- 


ſolute power? 


70. How 


(> 


10 


£ 67 3 
ANSWERS. 


* x—=2; 

The Areopagus. Thoſe who compoſed 

it had no ſhare in the adminiſtration of 

public affairs, but they held their places 
for life, 


*2.— 2. 
It never employed puniſhments until 
advice and threats had failed; it diſplayed 
the greateſt firmneſs in puniſhing crimes, 
and the utmoſt circumſpection in reform- 
ing manners. 


* 2-2. 

It was eſtabliſhed that they mould be 
above fifty years of age, in order to pre- 
rent inexperienced people from miſlead- 
vg the multitude. 

T—, 

It extends from the calling of Abraham 
to the departure of the children of Iſrael 
tom Egypt, and contains 430 years. 

* Y—2, 

Innocence, obliged to appear there, 
approaches without fear; and guilt, con- 
" victed and condemned, retires without 
© Garing to complain,” 


lu- 


” 


© B 3. | Elo- 


1 68 } 


LUBSTIONS. 


* 70. 


Ho did the Areopagus behave w- 1 
wards } its own members? wb 
ag 

„ 71. that 

What did ir dread as much as falſe. WF ove 
hood ? diff 


1 69] 


" OW 
Eloquence. Counſellors were obliged 
to baniſh from their diſcourſes exordiums, 
digreſſions, ornaments of ſpeech, and even 
that pathos which has ſo much power 
over feeling minds. In vain was paſſion 
diſplayed in the looks and geſtures of the 
orator : the Areopagus ſat for the moſt 
part during the night only. 


— 

It judged them without partiality, and 
ſometimes even for the ſlighteſt faults. A 
ſenator was puniſhed for ſtrangling a bird, 
which, being terrified, had taken ſhelter in 
his boſom. This was done with a view 
of ſhewing that a heart ſhut againſt pity 
ought never to have any power over the 
lives of citizens. Hence the deciſions of 
this tribunal are conſidered as rules not 
only of wiſdom, but of humanity alſo. 


F=—3. Nature, | 


—_—— —— 


Find the emblem of modeſt. Kno 
and preſumptuous ignorance? 


Th ut abt 
Find a correſponding thought, expreſſe! 


by a poet. 


7 * . p # 
* A 


* 

3 72 * . "4 7 f - . 
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8 3 8 
FEE in gifts though partial, fill ſupplies 
By vanity, what 428 in 1 arr. N 


* 


— pra ws wa its- light 
head above the fruitful ear, bending under 


the weight of the __ with which it is 


filled. 


— 


The pigeon, which ſoftens the grain 


with which it feeds its young. 
D—3. 
Preſumption. 
* — 3. | 
Without doubt. It was enacted that the 


children of thoſe who died with arms in 


their hands ſhould be educated at the 


public expence ; and that crowns ſhould 


be ſolemnly decreed to thoſe who had ren- 
cred eſſential ſervices to the ſtate. 
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DIALOGUE v. 


Madame a Sainval, Sophia Paula. 


e fo 7 4 
How N Mamma, that mother re- 
ſembles you! 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

A thought, my dear children, has juſt 
now come into my head. A perſon who 
leads the life of a hermit, contrary to his 
inclination, has propoſed a queſtion: let 
us all three take our pens, and. ſee who 
will write the beſt anſwer to it. 


Ah, that IS already ſettled, 


PAULINA. 


How proud I ſhall be if my anſwer be 
like that of my Mamma 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. 
Here is the queſtion. 2 bree pre- 1 
pore to write. rut - ta 


E 


PAULINA. -. * 9 


% 


TI 


PAULINA. _ 
My anſwer, Mamma, is at length f. 
niſhed. I have employed much more 
time upon it than you and 1 have 

upon yours. 


MAD. DE SAINVAL, 
No matter, provided it be good. 
PAULINA, - 
| Will you permit meto read it to you? 
MAD. DE SAINVAL, 
No, give it to me. Len 


ZU EST ION 


« What advice ſhould be given to one 
e who lives in retirement, cut off 
* from the ſociety of friends?” 


Paulina's Anſcwer. 
« To endeavour, while he is alone, to 
« behave well, and to diſcharge his duty to 
« every body, ſo that by this conduct, he 
<« may find in his retreat the ſweeteſt con- 
y folation, and the pureſt reſources.” 
Sopbia s Anſwer. 
« To write often to his friends, to ac- 
te quire knowledge, and indulge in good 


* 


rt 75 1 


* lation i ee whRNE WOE be 
« found 1 in others. Eh „ 


Mad. de Sainval's >} Tie * 
« To endeavour to make friends of his 


ce own Ou 


MAD. DE bi 


* 


much. 
PAULINA. Ny 
I plainly ſee, Mamma, that Yours is the 
beſt, and mine the worſt of the three. 


MAD. DE sAIN VAL. 


pits in retirement to diſcharge their duty 
rrvard every body. 
PAULINA. 


Yes, I did not reflect upon that. 


| MAD. DE SAINVAL. 
There are alfo in that ſentence fuper- 


fuous and ill-choſen words, as well as 


others which are miſplaced. 
PAULINA. 

For a ſo that by this condu?, is 

FF > An 


A 


Your anſwer, Sophia, pleaſes me very i 


It is true, I have not adviſed hal wh 
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Ab. DE: WAA | By > | 
Beſides, after telling the hermit hi 
to find the feveereft conſolation, we. might 
have ſpared the words Puręſt reſources.— 
But you are in a deep ſtudy, Paulina: 
upon what are your thoughts now em- 
ee MY . * 

PAULINA. | 
On a ſweet conſolation, which nil re- 
mains to me; for Sophia one day told me 
that my heart was better than my ſtyle. 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 


It is for this very reaſon,” Hina you 


have a good heart, that I wiſh you to 


have a good ftyle alſo. Is it not in order 
to be uſeful to others that we ought to 
acquire knowledge? And can we hope 
to plead the cauſe of the unfortunate ſuc- 


ceſsfully, or to give ſalutary advice with 
- advantage, when we expreſs our ideas 1n 


an obſcure, incorrect, and Koo ae 


Jen | 
PAULINA. 


But, provided the ideas are good, is not 


that the moſt eſſential part? 
MA b. 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. ic 
Ves; but in order to make an AG 
fion they muſt be enounced ma grows was 
accurate manner. 
21 PAULI NA. art ; 


For the kme, Mamma, I wil fallow 


your advice better; I will liſten with 
more attention to thoſe who expreſs their 


| thoughts well; and when I have read any 


hiſtorical anecdote, or ſtriking paſſage, I 


will write it down from memory, and then 


compare my ſtyle with that of the author. 
SOPHIA. 45 | 
A very good reſolution. 
PAULINA. 1 | 


I have how very properly. e 5 | 


my preſumption. I hoped that my an- 
ſwer would be like that of my Mamma, 


and thatit would be worthy of beine ef com- 


municated to the hermit. 4 
MAD. DE SAIN VAL. 
It might be ſent to him after I have 


_ corrected its faults. | [She takes up her pen.] | 


You will ſee, Paulina, that I am Soing to 
unite both our anſwers. 
« When people are alone, they ought 


* to employ themſelves on objects of im- 


E 3 portance; 
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ee portance; endeaveurto haveapurecon- 


« ſcience, and often refle& on the great 
de advantages which they will derive from 
« an innocent and virtuous conduct. Thus 


— ” 


the ph conſolation.” 
| „ PAULA . 
Our ideas, Mamma, ſeem therefore to 
have n ER 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 


Yes, and we differed. in, þ On. but 


the ſtyle. e | ; 


I am of opinion, | ere that the ker- 


mit will like your firſt anſwer better, Te 


endeavour to _ ROUT ef ber own 
TT [- Ws 
Ab. DE SAINVAL, 
And you, FROG 1 do you 102725 


fer? 
AULIN A. 5 
I don't know . . . . the ſhorteſt. 
M Ab. DE SAINVAL. 
Can yl tell me the reaſon ? 


SOPHIA. | 


It is, I believe, becauſe the thoreſt of 
_ theſe 


may they find in their own ons 


b 75 
theſe nf does not 3 all, ot 
leaves ſomething to be gueſſed. Is not 
this what is called to en one's ſelf 
vich delicaey? 1 i 
MAD. DE SAINVAL.. 1 

Ves; and in general we „ 
that which exerciſes our N e with- 
out fatiguing 1 IK. 

PAULINA. 

But how muſt one do, Mamma, to write 

with delicacy ? ? 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. | 

Were I able to teach you, my dear 
Paulina, I ſhould be very cautious of 
doing it. To rectify thoſe faults which 
eſcape you, and to point out a want of 
accuracy, perſpicuity, or preciſion, is all 
that I can do to correct your ſtyle. Never 
ſeek to ornament it, never employ any but 


Juſt ſentiments, and you will be certain at 


leaſt not to diſpleaſe. The natural in 
ſtyle reſembles integrity in conduct, no 
graces can atone for the want of it. You 
know, I believe, this maxim, Affected wit 


ſpoils that which one really poſſeſſes : that | 


is to ſay, every thing laboured and far- 
Re fetched, 


' 


% 
* 
#4... 
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fetched, every ingenious thought not ſuited 

to the nature of the ſubject, and the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe to whom we are 
ſpeaking, is a falſe ornament, which de- 

baſes the ſtyle, inſtead of embelliſhing it. 

From theſe remarks you may readily con- 
i clude, that there are certain caſes in which 
ingenuity would be very OP 1 * 

SOPHIA. 

F or example, if little Nancy, who is 
not yet ſeven years of age, were obliged 
to remain eight days in her apartment, 
without ſeeing her companions, we would 
not ſay to her, Endeavour to make Te 
of your own thou ble. 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. a 
But we might give her the ſame advice 
in other words: Imagine that your dolls are 
Friends who come to ſee you. _ $6 
SOPHIA. | 

True 
MAD. DE SAIN VAI. 
I am very little acquainted with the 
hermit upon whoſe queſtion we have been 


. Juft now employed, Were he my friend, 
and 


þ 8 T2 3 
and in Wette circumſtances, ö vo | 
take care not to confine my anſwer to the 
ſhort ſentence which I: have enounced in 
the oracular ſtyle ; but I do not even cor- 
reſpond with him. I learned this morn- 
ing from Madame Belmont that he is very 
much diſſatisfied with his recluſe fituation;- 
and that he begged her to tell him a re- 
medy for languor. I wiſhed to exerciſe 
you in writing, and the hermit's condition 
rniſned me with a ſubject; and as it is 
proper to give employment to thoſe who 
are oppreſſed with languor, I have made 
my anſwer a little enigmatical, to exerciſe 
him in finding out the thought of the x 
lon who gives the advice. + 
| PAULINA. | 5 
[ hope I ſhall never make any TO | 
ſo bad as that which I compoſed to day, 
or I am reſolved to give great application, 
in order that I may attain the * a” 
writing well. 5 
| MAD. DE SAINVAL. 
It indeed is a very valuable talent. 
I do not ſpeak of that which is deſigned 
| for r the benefit of the public, but only of 
— 5 the 


che talent of writing well for. 
whom we are e e 


real ling 
#17453  SOPHIA, 
Eſpecially when ĩt comes fro 


—[t is almoſt an age Gince I heard from 


1 0 8 e e 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. Ts 
You will ſoon, my dear Soph have 
vo occaſion for her letters. 


 SOPHIA. 


How, Mamma, may 1 hope 0 to > fe 


her? 


MAD. DE SAINVAL.. - 
I flatter myſelf that ſhe will come oak 
ſpend a few weeks with us; and I would 


have told you this ſooner, had I not been 


apprehenſive of ſome obſtacle . . .-. 
SOPHIA. 
Ah! Mamma bon kind your! non 
I am happy. 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 


You ſee your reward, my dear Sophia, 
for wiſhing ſo anxiouſly to accompany me 


to Belmont Hill. 
SOPHIA» 


How oſten 5 


daes ie happen that « luer nn. 


r JA wed tuo.” 


1 I 
> eee 
Ab ewarded before 
or rather E bus need of a reward... 


PAULINA. N 

J hope Lady Louiſa will be fond of | 
our amuſement- of. queſtion and anſwer, | 
although ſhe 1 is ſeventeen. 


MAD. DE. SAINVAL.. 
I hope: ſo too. 
; PAULINA: 

Do you remember, Mamma, that ſhe 
is ſtill fond of Fairy Tales ? She wiſhed. 
to give us ſome volumes of them, but you 
diſapproved of that kind of reading. 

 $OPHIA:-- 

And, to comfort Lady Louiſa for re- 
fuſing to permit her to read ſome of theſe 
tales with us, you promiſed, Mamma, to 
compoſe a Fairy TRE © on purpoſe for 
her. 

MAD. DE SAINVAL. 


I ſhall ſoon diſcharge that. promiſe. 


” EE TRE 


EN 1 
THE whole of Madame de Sainval's 


time was divided between her bi 
and her children; and the former ſome- 
times aſſiſted in the inſtructions which ſhe 
gave to the latter. Among the books 
which her friend brought with her there 
was a work entitled, Poems and Efſays, by 


a Lady lately deceaſed : and one Sunday 


evening, the whole family being aſſem- 
bled, Madame de Sainval read to them a 


little eſſay on true Fortitude, which gave 


riſe to the following converſation. 


DIA- 


enefactreſs 


is 


F 5 > 8 
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Madame Belmont, Ah" 4 dee 
N an wc) 1} gb0f- 


MAD. BELMONT. 


Cannot thank you ſufficiently for tak 
ing me acquainted- with this work : 
| by fortifying my mind, it contributes, 1 
am ſenſible, towards calming my Sn” 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 3 

Ah! Madam, to appreciate it oropley; 
you muſt have been acquainted with Miſs 
B***, Had you been a witneſs to her 
ſufferings and virtues, and had you known 
under what circumſtances ſhe became an 
authoreſs, her writings would appear to 
you ſtill more admirable, and you could: 
not think of her without yy melted | 
into compaſſion. 8 

MAD. BELMONT. 

Tell me, I pray, every path? you 

have been able to collect OE Miſs 


BAA 
MAD. DE SAINVAL.. 


I know that ſhe was mak of - a 
family 
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[ 86 1 
family diſtinguiſhed by the ö ſe 


© heart, and the charms of good ſenſe, 


That, when about the age of thirt 


attacked by a diſorder of the breaſt, the 
. loſt the power of ſpeech, from a total ex- 
tinction of voice. From that period till 


the time of her death, that is to fay for 


the ſpace of ten years, ſhe underwent the 


greateſt ſufferings ; but her ſoul, naturally 
gentle and pious, ſupported by —_ 
aſſiſtance, was purified and ſtrenę 


in the boſom of pain, and her patience 
viſibly encreaſed with her misfortunes. - 

She had invented a kind .of language 
by ſigns, which, together with writing, 
| ſupplied the want of ſpeech : and ſhe of- 


ten ſpent her time in reading or making 
uſe of her pen ; but, except a few poetical 
Pieces with which her relations only were 
acquainted, ſhe never ſhewed her works 
to any one. The employment of the laſt 
years of her life was not known therefore 
till after her death; and, on reading the 
different eſſays which ſhe has compoſed, 
her friends ſaw, with a mixture of furprize 


and admiration, that her long and painful 


ft 
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illneſs, inſtead of impairing her alem 
ſeemed rather to have brought them to 
perfection; and they have aſſured me, 
that ſhe never ſhewed ſo much delicacy 


of ſentiment, and knowledge of the hu- 


man e, INES 
played in her wntings. era 


'MAD. BELMONT. 


How | was ir after! Latz hap lb 
and the uſe of ſpeech that ſhe roſe ſuperior 


to herſelf ; and was it by becoming dumb 
that ſhe acquired the faculty of My 
inſtruction 2 | 

dere; 


With what bleſſings does Titi 
delight to counterbalance our ne 1 
MAD. DE SA TNVAI. 


Ah! If that pions and bappy ſoul * now- 


5 Alluding to the motto prefixed to the works of 


Miſs B.: 
Vattene in pace, alma beata & bella 1 


Vattene in pace a la ſuperna ſede, 
E laſcia al mando gempis di tua fede. | 


AR1osTo. . 


Which may be thus tranſlated, « Go in peace, pure 
« and bleſſed ſoul! Go in peace to the ethereal 


« abodes, and leave t0 the world an example of thy 
« faith !“? 


arrived 


. 
N 
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: arrived at the manſions of 8 

chat ſhe has made falutary” impreſſions on 

others, how: much mult 9485 4 thou ought 
add to her felicity! Sh) 

'The effect which Mig goon; G "Fl 


ings had over her mind brings to my re- 


membrance a compariſon which may be 
plied to her with great Propriety: 
% Bodily evils,” ſays a certain author, 


« reſemble the flames which ſurround a 


<« veſſel employed for the PUrpoR: of re- 
« fining ſome precious metal.” 

Ho unjuſt therefore are . Ig 
exclaiming againſt the misfortunes inſe- 
parable from the condition of humanity, 
dare to cenfure the ways of Providence! 
But they are unjuſt, becauſe they are ig- 
norant or incapable of reflection. One 


day having gone to ſee Rapbael's cartons 


in the company of ſome people unac- 
quainted with painting : ſtruck only with 
the faults in the colouring, they could 
not be perſuaded that they were the works 
of ſo celebrated an artiſt, and would not 
even believe them to be the productions 


of a ſkilful painter. Connoiſſeurs, on the 


contrary, who in a ſketch do not expect 
wh : a 
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admire in theſe works the ideas of a man 


maſter *. 


luable. f 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 


out being ſure to find juſt ſentiments 
well expreſſed. It would appear as if 
other moraliſts wiſhed merely to convey 
2 good opinion of their talents and heart; 
but, inſtead of aſpiring at praiſe, Miſs 
B*** wrote only to ſtrengthen her prin- 
ciples, and to enable her to practiſe better 
thoſe virtues which ſhe cultivated. She 
has concealed her precepts, and ſhewn 
only her example. 

MAD. BELMONT. 

wiſh her works were tranſlated, that 
te utility of them might be more ex- 
tended. 

* Theſe cartons, which are now in Windſor Caſ- 
de, were intended to ſerve as patterns for tapeſtry. 
MAD. 


o find all the merit of a finiſhed piece, 
of genius; and even the touches 1755 a great 
MAD. $i e vl eee 


| The account which I have heard ren- 
ders the works of Miſs B. * va- 


For my part, I never read them with- 


> es * J 
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MAD. DE SAIN VAI. 
And 1, who ardently wiſh to gratiſy 
every inclination of my much · reſpected 
friend, will now endeavour to tranſlate one 
of theſe little x as a r 
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RUE fortitude is the reſolution with 
which the mind encounters all the. 
trials and all the ills of life. It conſiſts 
not in being inſenſible of them; for to bear 
what we do not feel requires no exertion ;: 
but it renders us ſuperior to them, and 
enables us to perform our duty in every 
different ſituation, in every change that 
can affect our outward circumſtances, or 

our inward feelings. 

There is a kind of fortitude which pro- 
ceeds from conſtitution. Some are leſs 
affected by trials than others, becauſe they 
are born deſtitute of ſenſibility, and ſome, 
from ſtrong health and ſpirits, are able to 
endure many hardſhips without ſinking 
under their preſſure. But this reſiſtance | 
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can only extend to a certain degree. The thin 
ſources of afflictions may be ſo multiplies {Ml mu! 
as to affect the moſt inſenſible, and 5 con! 
their apparent fortitude is overcome. The that 
ſtrongeſt health and ſpirits can only reſit Wl Pric 
a little longer than the weakeſt ; they Ml bea 
muſt give way to a ſufficient force, and ll tifi 


therefore the ſource of true and conſtant Wi  : 
fortitude can never be derived from them. Wl and 


There is alſo a kind of fortitude which not 
is called forth to action on particular o- anc 
caſions, and for a time appears fuperior to cur 
the trial; but this may ſometimes be in- Wh 
ſpired by motives which are highly blame- Wl =: 
able. A particular object which is eagerly Wl fall 
purſued will enable a perſon to go through Wl to 
what, at other times, might appear inſup- WM th 
portable : but theſe efforts can only laſt co 


while the motive remains in force; and 
thoſe who by this means have been ren- 
dered equal to what may appear the 
greateſt trials, have often, at other times, 
ſunk under the ſmalleſt. = 
True fortitude muſt owe its origin to 
ſome principle which is conſtant and un- 
changeable, and can ſupport it at t al times, 
and under every attack. 


11 
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10 cannot therefore be derived from any 
thing in this world. Natural ſtrengtn 
muſt yield to pain and ſorrow; earthly _ 
conſiderations can ſupport us: no farther 
than their immediate influence extends. 
pride, for inſtance, cannot enable us to 
bear humiliations, or even thoſe little mor- 
tifcations which daily occur, when there 
is no credit to be gained by doing ſo; - 
and philoſophy muſt at laſt be reduced to 
nothing more than ſuppreſſing complaints, 
and making the beſt of what it cannot 
cure. Theſe may inſpire a ſtrength 
which will laſt for a time, a ſtrength which 
may ſerve for certain occaſions, but will 
fail on others, or an appearance of ſtrength 
to conceal our weakneſs : but none of 
theſe can inſpire that fortitude which is a 
conſtant, invariable diſpoſition of mind, 
prepared for every trial, and ſuperior to 
them all: this can only be derived from an 
entire confidence i in that aſſiſtance which 
can never fail; from a motive for action 
which is ſufficient to carry us through 
every trial, and from hopes which Ong 
can extinguiſh, 
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| The effect of this fortitude” is, that it 
makes us ſteadily purſue the great aim we 
have in view; it is drawn aſide by no plea- 
{ure, it ſhrinks from no difficulty, it ſinks 
under no affliftion, but reſolutely goes on, 
whatever may be the path aſſigned, and, 

though it may ſuffer, it never yields. 
This virtue is exerciſed not only in the 
greateſt afflictions, but in the daily occur- 
rences of life; and if in theſe its trials are 


S nn og. 


not ſo painful, yet they may perhaps often * 
be more difficult. It enables us to ber il + 
the faults and weakneſſes of others, the * 
diſappointments and humiliations which ;# 
all muſt meet with, and the numberleſs Ny 
little vexations and inconveniences which 
though when conſidered ſeparately may 
appeartrifling, yet often affect the temper 4 
much more than we are generally aware 1 
of. 5 a | | 
It is alſo exerciſed by our own weak- : 


neſſes and imperfections; for there is no 0 
perſon living who can value himſelf on 15 
having always preſerved the ſame equal 5 
ſtate of mind and ſpirits: and it is no in- a 
conſiderable part of true fortitude to avoid | 
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giving way to what none can avoid feel 


ing, and to perſevere in acting as we ought 


in ene different diſpoſition of mind. 
This then is the great and diſtinguiſh- 


ing character of true fortitude : That it 


is conſtant and in variable, the ſame at all 
times, in all trials, and in every ſtate of 


mind; it depends not on the circum- 


ſtances in which we may be placed, nor 


on the ſtrength either of body or animal 


| foirits which we may enjoy; but it en- 

ables us to exert all the ſtrength we poſ- 
ſeſs, which is often much more than we 
are apt to imagine; it is ſeated in the ill, 


and never gives way in any inſtance. 


Without this virtue there can be no de- 
pendance on any other. Thoſe who are 


born with the happieſt diſpoſitions imagi- 


nable muſt find a time of difficulty; a time 


when, from the oppoſition they may meet 
with, or from their own weakneſs, the per- 
formance of their duty muſt require no 
ſmall degree of exertion; and if they have 
not fortitude to go on in ſpite of all ſuch 


diſkculties, their former good. diſpoſitions 


and good actions will be of little uſe, 


wt 
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The practice of virtue is indeed . 
attended with applauſe fafficient to ani- 
mate ,zanity to aſſume the appearance of 
it; am even where it is pure and genuine, 
the eſteem and affection engaged by it 
cannot but be highly pleaſing to all, and 
muſt afford ſome degree of aſſiſtance and 
ſupport. But there are many inſtances in 
which all theſe ſupports are entirely want- 
ing; and true fortitude will enable us to 
act as we ought to do without any ſuch 
aſſiſtance, and even when we are ſure that 


the conſequence of doing ſo will be di. 
rectly contrary to all this. - 


It can bear not only the want of appro- 
bation, but the mortification of being 


lighted or blamed, and perſevere, what- | 


ever may be the conſequence in regard to 
this world; not from a contempt for the 
opinions of others, for it does not hinder 
ſuch humiliations from being felt, but it 


ſupports them with courage and reſolution, 


and will never endeavour to avoid them by 
the ſlighteſt deviation from the right path, 
or to indemnify itſelf by a haughty diſ- 
play of its own ſuperiority, or by giving an) 

| Gree 


bly Wh + to — chat gentleneſs and | 
ſweetneſs, of diſpoſition. which form. the 


charm of ſocial life, and which can neyer 


be long preſerved by: thoſe who have not 
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fortitude to bear the vexations they mu 


oſten meet with Sor the weakneſſes and 


inadvertencies, and even from the pride 
and ill-temper, of thoſe with whom they 
converſe. The pretended pomt of honour, 
28 it 1S commonly called, which immedi- 
ately reſents every trifling igjury, and 
endeavours to return it, is in fact 2 
weakneſs ; 2 proof . of our being inca- 
pabie_ to ſubdue our fell. love. True 
fortitude, on the contrary,” can conquer 
it; and without this no apparent gentle- 


neſs of character can ever be depended 


on, ſince i it will only, laſt ll hepa is ſuf⸗ | 
ficient Ire dien to, get the Petter g 'of 
i. FINE 
Ws. ny 215 its [> 197 > fy 
5 the wane wth feng of Karge in de, 
0 frequently. o be met with, much h of he 
unhappineſs of, ee Boe Anif 
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gives offthce, and js feſchted; we eil. 


not bear a little want of atte tio , br 
the Nlighreſt humiliation ; ;- or, perha 
we cannot bear to appear defeQive in ſpi- 
rit to reſent unkindneſs, and do ourſelves 


juſtice. True fortitude can bear it all 


whenever i it is our duty to do fo; and few 
conſider the importance of pros Fo it on 
ſuch occaſions. 

The great obſtacle in che way "oh ac. 
knowledging and rectifying our errors, is 
the want of ſufficient fortitude to bear the 
fight of our own imperfettion. / It ena- 
bes us to ſee and to acknowledge our er- 


rors and our faults, inſtead of having re- 


courſe to any artifice or miſrepreſentation 
to diſguiſe orjuſtify what the heart in ſe- 
cret diſapproves, or muſt difapprove on 
a fair and impartial conſideration. © 

In great afflictions fortitude is exerted 
not only in ſuppreſſing complaints and 
murmurs, but in rendering us fuperior to 
them, by enabling us to take an enlarged 
view of things, to confider the hand from 
which” they come, „ and the advantages 
which may be derived from them; ; and 


It 


t 4 


it müpires f not merely a tame ſubrailtos, 5 
but an active reſolution, which, in every 


trial, exerts its utmoſt powers, and excites 


us to do the beſt we can, whatever that 
may be, and whatever ſtruggle ſuch ex- 


ertion may coſt us. 
In ſhort, it enables us to make the beſt 
of every thing, to purſue ſteadily and con- 


ſtantly the path of duty, unmoved by all 


the attacks of pleaſure or of pain, and un- 
wearied by the moſt tedious and appa- 
rently unſucceſsful exertions. 


In order to obtain this fortitude, we 


cannot but be ſenſible that a ſtrength ſu- 
perior to our own is neceflary ; ; the expe- 
rience of every day muſt ſhew us our 
weakneſs, and the inſufficiency of thoſe 
ſupports which any thing in this world can 


afford us; but the Word of Eternal Truth 


has promiſed us a ſupport. which. ſhall 
never fail thoſe who lincerely ſeck for it. 


For this then we muſt apply by conſtant | 


prayer, not only in general, but on every 
particular occaſion. But we muſt not 
ſuppoſe that this help can be obtained 
without exerting our own endeavours ; ; 
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ve. muſt do our K that we © may 9 


to be aſſiſted, and in ſo doing we may ſe. 


eurely depend upon it in . trial to 
which we may be expoſed. 

Too great a confidence in our Own 
ſtrength is, indeed, directly contrary to 
true fortitude, and generally leads to a de- 
feat; but we ſhould alſo be cautious that 
we do not run into another extreme, and 
give way to ſuch a degree of diffidence as 


15 may hinder us from exerting ourſelves, or 
give the name of diffidence to real indo- 
lence. 


The conſciouſneſs Fr our. own. 1 


neſs ſhould, indeed, induce us to Eck a 


more powerful aſſiſtance, but our endea- 
vours are neceſſary in order to obtain it; 


and neither the preſumptuous nor 75 in- 


dolent have any right to hope for KR. - 

Let us then exert ourſelves on every 
occaſion,. and never give wa * in the 
Imalleſt inſtance, if we mean. to triumph 


on the greateſt. _ Let us endeavour | 


impreſs upon-our minds the importance of 
the objects we have in view; tbe enen of 


Gon D, and cur own eternal | happineſs ; * 


a. ' ' 


{wr * 
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tinually before us, ſufficient to ſupport” . 
us in the greateſt difficulties, an armour 
proof againft the ſevereſt ſhocks of af- 


fiction, and which will enable us tb en- 


dure the Tongeſt courſe of fulfcrings to 


which Human life is liable. 

Is it poſſible. we ſhould ſink under the 
humiliation we may meet with from men; 
while we may hope for the approbation 


of God himſelf? What! can we be over 


whelmed by tranfient ills, with the pro- 


ſpe& of endleſs felicity before us ?—Ir is 


from want of reſſecting ſufficiently on 


theſe great objects, that the trials of life 


appear ſo formidable; and the only effec-- 
tual preparation for theſe trials 1s to arm 


ourſelves' beforehand with conſolations 


which they cannot take away, and with 
motives for action which may be fuffi- 
cient to carry” us through them with reſo- 


lution and vigour. 
When we look into the Holy 8 ctip- 


tures, we find the Chriſtian life continu- 
ally repreſented as a ſtate of warfare, in 
which we are called to contend with the 


F3 temptations 
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temptations of the world, and with our 
own perverſe inclinations. We muſt de- 
ny ourſelves, and. take up the. croſs, if 
we would be the diſciples of Chrift;— 
we muſt conquer -if we would. abrain 
the crown; - ve mult lay aſide every 
wel ight, and run with patience the race 
that ! is ſet before us; we muſt ene 
to the end, if we hope to be faved. 

Such is the account given us of the 
ſtate to which we are called, and ſuch 
a proſpect muſt ſtrongly impreſs upon 
our minds the neceſſity of arming our- 
ſelyes with true fortitude ; of being ſted- 
faſt, immoveable, while we have the 
moſt powerful and comfortable motives 
to induce us to be ſo, foraſmuch as we 
know that our © labour is not in vain in 
the Lord.“ We know that we ſhall 
conquer if we faint not; that if we are 
faithful unto death, he will give us a 
crown of life—a happineſs. beyond what 
the eye hath ſeen, or the ear heard, or the 
heart of man is able to conceive. | 

Such a view of the Chriſtian life muſt 


mex v us in a ſtrong light the nature of 
that 
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that forticade; which is required in order 
to enable us to perform our part in it. 
Human motives may inſpire; occafional 
exertions, which, excite admiration a but 
thoſe inſtances. of fortitude which are 

moſt admired are ſeldom 1 in reality ſuch 
as are moſt difficult; and the true Chriſ- 
tian muſt be armed with a fortitude. far 
ſuperior to that which.is diſplayed, o on ſuch 
occaſions; a fortitude, which requires no 
earthly ſupport, which aims at no preſent 
reward; which reſiſts pleaſure and pain, 
humiliation and wearineſs; which is the 
ſame at all times, and can always obtain 
the moſt difficult of all conqueſts that 
which is gained over our own inclina- 
tions. 

The perſon who ſacrifices pleaſure to 
ambition, the comforts of life to avarice, 
any preſent indulgence to pride, or ſome 
other predominant paſſion, may appear 
to act with fortitude in many inſtances, 
when in fact his conduct is directly con- 
trary to it, ſince he only gives way to a 
darling inclination, and purſues the means 
of gratifying it; and ſhould an occaſion 
F 4 preſent 


preſent itſelf which required he Backer 


of that inclination, his ien ap 

tude would quickly vaniſh. 
But the fortitude of the trde Chi 

iS prepared for every thing; like all his 


other virtues it is not the occaſional exer- 
tion of a moment, but the habitual diſpo- 
fition of his mind. It is alſo, like all 


other virtues, never perfectly known till 
ar effort is neceſſary to put it in Practice. 
All are ſenſible that it is neceſſary in pain 
_ and afflictions; few conſider ſufficiently 
how often it is neceſſary even in the moſt 
ordinary occurrences, as for inſtance in 
our familiar intercourſe and converfation. 


How often are men's real ſentiments 


diſguiſed, the innocent calumniated, and 
fas maxims ſuffered to gain ground, 


merely for want of reſolution to reſiſt the 


torrent, from a fear of appearing ſingu⸗ 


tr, or of loſing any ſhare in the good 
ppinion of others, by oppoſing their ſen- 


timents? And thus the cauſe of truth 
and of humanity is betrayed, and often 


ſuffers as much from timid friends as 
from real enemies, for i improper conver- 


ſation, 
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ſition, heard and not oontradicted, al | 
influence the character and conduct: by” 
degrees the mind grows familiar with 
what it once diſapproved, and learns to 
believe what has been frequently repeated 
and ſuffered- to paſs urmoticed, till chat 
delicacy which was ſhocked at the leaſh: 
appearance of evil is inſenſibly loſt. 
Wrong opinions, not carefully exa-- 
mined; miſlead” the practice, and uncha- 
ritable ones corrupt the heart; but the 
exertions which true fortitude employs 
in refuting them are at the ſame time to. 
be carefully diſtinguiſned from that poſi- 
tiveneſs and love of contradiction which. 
ſo often diſturb the peace and pleaſure of 
ſociety, and which (even when they, hap=! 
pen to be exerted in à good cauſe) fre- 
quently do a real i, to 3 they 
mean to defend. 5 fac 
The perfon, on the contrary, io eels: 
pain in oppoſing the opinions and inclina- 
tions of others, and who does it merely from 
a ſenſe of duty, will always endeavour to: 
avoid giving pain in doing ſo; but there 
$a gentleneſs and timidity of diſpoſition, 
14 and 


and an earne t deſire to pleaſe, which may 
be carried to exceſſeß as well as thoſe 


which are contrary to them; and true ſor- 
titude requires the ſacrifice of our incli- 
nations whenever our duty makes it ne- 
ceſſary. But it is impoſſible to enume- 
rate the various inſtances in which forti- 


tude is neceſſary in the daily OCCUITENCES 
of life. A careful attention to our own 


conduct, and a candid enquiry into the 


| motives of it, will be the ſureſt means to 


Point out to us wherein we fail, and to 
give us a juſt notion of that fortitude 
which is neceſſary to l us on every 
different occaſion. 

Let us then often examine our own 
hearts, and enquire whether the fear of 
diſpleaſing others does not ſometimes in- 


duce us to diſguiſe our real ſentiments, 


and appear to approve what in our hearts 
we.condemn ;— whether we are not ſome- 
times poſitive becauſe we cannot bear to 


own ourſelves in the wrong, or comply- 
ing becauſe we fear to ſuffer in the good 


opinion of others; — whether we do not 


ſometimes give a ſanction to injurious 
ſuſpicions, 
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ſuſpicions, or nd ridicule, from a 


fear of being thought to x 
tration than others, or from the appre- 


henfion of expoſimg ourſelves to che like 


if we ſhould venture to oppoſe them: 


in ſhort, whether we are never induced by 


fear either to ſpeak or to be filent,-when: 
our unprejudiced judgment and our con- 
ſcience would have led us to act other- 


it lefs evident in giving way to our own 


faults and weakneſſes than to thoſe of 


anger, caprice, and all thoſe paſſions 
which are fo often excited by trifles in 
common life, and which on fuch occaſions 
ze in general too caſily fuffered to take 
their courſe without refiſtance ? Do we 
for want of reſolution to endeavour to 


ſuppreſs them, or from à fear of being 


deſpiſed for our inſenſibility or our tame · 
neſs if we ſhould ſuffer malicious inſinua- 
tions to | paſs unnoticed? Can we bear the 


F 6 various 


fie: leſs pene- | 
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Ch; os | where or any 0 oral 
obligation, requires our doing fo ?- Can 
we ſacrifice: Our inclinations to thoſe of 
others with cheerfulneſs and g „ 
mour, without telling the world . we | 
are doing ſo, and endeavouring to exalt 
ourſelves at the expence of thoſe: whom 
we a to oblige, and to gain admira- 
tion 8 Wenn us: 2 r we 
with 8 we mne and the 24 
little circumſtances which often render ſo- 
ciety tireſome to us, without giving pain 
do we endeavour, by every gentle and 
engaging method, not only toi make other 
eaſy and happy, but to win them over to 
all that is amiable and good, and aſfiſt 
them to amend thoſe imperfeQtions which 
we cannot help obſerving, without ex- 
poſing them to tlie humiliation. of ænow- 


iog that wenne : ſenſible of them e 
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the exa 
hould undergo- The good that may 


be done this way is ſeldom attended to 
25 it deſerves; but ſuch endeavours ſup-- 


poſe no ſmall degree of fortitude, ſince 


their ſucceſs muſt in general be attained 


by ſlow and almoſt imperceptible degrees, 


and often remains entirely unknown; and, 


far from being attended with any admi- 
ration, they will, for the moſt part, paſs 
unnoticed, n often be I miſin- 
terpreted- 22225 0. 
Theſe are hats a few of thamumberks 
occaſions in which true fortitude; is neceſ 
ceſſary in caodmont life. - A little atten- 
tion to the circumſta 


which it may be highly uſeful to en- 
quire into the motives of our conduct; 


and ſuch enquiries will often ſhew that a 


want of fortitude is. in reality the ſource 
of many faults and imperfections which 
ve too generally overlooked, or acribed 
v ſome other cauſe. ;. 


How happy, then, is the ſiruation. of 
125 that 


anion e eee einc 


nces which daily oc- 
cur will point out to us many more on 


þ "oa i 


Lav] | 
that man who is armed with this true aud 
conſtant fortitude which reſts with full 


confidence on the ALMrcnTy, and is fup- 5 
ported by him in every trial He who * 
poſſeſſes it is prepared for all events, and cg 
able not only te Jufer, but to ad as he A 


ought to do in Every emergence be 
can bear with the ſame reſolution tlioſe 
fevere ſhocks which at once deſtroy hi 
earthly happineſs, and thoſe little mortifi- 
cations which continually alloy ir;—he ne- 
ver can be deterred from the path of duty, 
either by the allurements of pleaſure, 
the-dread of ſufferings, or the languor and 
diſguſt which attend on n long-continued 
trials, and che diſco ragement of repeated 
diſappointments! The nerves may trem- 
ble at the approach of pain, the ſpiritz 
may fink beneath a load of grief, but the 
mind remains unmoved ; and pain or af- 
fiction, however ſtrongly felt, are boldly 
encountered whenever they are inflifted 
by the diſpenſations of providence, or 
when the conſideration of duty makes it 
neceſſary voluntarily to endure them. 
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This alone is true Chri 
: fortitude far ſuperior to that which, in 


ſection to which we are called. 


* 


PAULINA 


ian fortitude ; 


many ſtriking inſtances, has engaged the 
admiration of mankind ; and this is ne- 
ceſſary to all who wiſh to attain that per- 
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| Paviana and Sophia conſidered ay 
Louifa's arrival at Belmont Hall as a 
moſt fortunate event ; and Madam Sain- 
val, being defirons of fulfilling her pro- 
mile, 258 to her family a tale, entitled, 


ZARA AND „ 


« Tell me a Fairy Tale,” ſaid the beau- 
tiful Rayola, Queen of Cheruſquas, one 
day to the faithful Eugenia; who was 
one of thoſe ladies whom ſhe admitted 
to the honour of converſing with her. 
Eugenia bowed reſpectfully, conſidered 
2 few moments what ſhe ſhould ſay, and 
then began as follows.. 


Young Zara, the wife of Sady, who 
enjoyed a diſtinguiſhed rank in the king- 
dom of Circaſſia, having become the mo- 
cher of a charming daughter, whom ſhe 
named Zarina; went to conſult an old 
hermit celebrated for his knowledge, and 
who was accounted a magician, reſpecting 


IP 


. 


2 


i 15 4 


5 fate of her child. & I have not 1 


gift of performing miracles,” faid the 
1 man, <« büt T Have profited by my 
« Jong retirement, and by 2 efforts 
« ] have obtained the protection of the | 
« Fairy Sapia : upon her depend all thoſe 


« yaluable endowments which embelliſh 


« life, and i it is ſhe alone that can render 15 
« Zarina happy. ING Ah! direct me to 
her abode,” cried Zara. „“I can only 


point out the road which conducts to 
* her palace,” replied the hermit; © it 
is ſituated on the ſummit of a moun- 
1 tain, and the fairy receives with the 
* utmoſt friendſhip fuch women as ma- 
" ternal affection induces to viſit her. 
Were you attracted towards her by a 
* defire of acquiring glory, the way 
* would be much longer, much more 
8 dangerous, and much more laborious. 
The route which you muſt purſue 1 is 
* traced out upon an ancient piece of 

* parch ment, encloſed in that portfolio 5 
"It is the moſt valuable treaſure in my 

Poſſeſſion, for it will, perhaps, be the 

means of rendering you happy. Take 
Wi 


. 1 
wt 
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« It; along with you; forget not to 
6e conſult 1 it, you will find in it the dif. 
« ferent, paths which you ought tp folloy 


« an the precipices which, ou mul 
* pe Ds > Adjev, Zara; ſet out to- mon 
© row. at break of day, enter the neigh- 
ce bouri ring foreſt on the eaſtern. ſide, and 


« follow on the right che rirulet which 


road: 
purſt 
founc 
ed a 
gold, 
Was 
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2 
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« flows between palm trers. „ „ . 
Zara departed, and marched forward I no 
with great courage, according to the dH the 
man's directions, whilſt her ſoul Was ani- © be: 
mated by the moſt flattering hopes. © 1a e. 
cc am about to become, ſaid ſhe, e the that 
x beſt and the happieſt of mothers, 19 fone 
« myſelf will regulate the deſtiny of my WM ough 
0 daughter. I ſhall not even have re-. vs 0 
« courſe to the advice of the fairy, and 1 refaly 
ee ſhall have occaſion only for hen power.” the: 
— Occupied with theſe ideas, Zara neglect- ¶ a mu 
ed to examine the map of the country, choſe 
and yet ſhe ſtill continued tq advance.. al dh 
When ſhe recovered from the reverit Wi: 
into which ſhe had fallen, ſhe perceived I proac 
that ſhe had wandered. from the rivulet; N race 


and finding herſelf | in a place where. four 


roads 


7 
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roads met, ſhe knew not which of them to 
zurſue. Having conſulted the portfolio, ſne 
fund that by way of direction it eontain- 
ed a ſeries of maxims written in letters of 
gold, one of which ſtruck her eye, and 
was as follows: ThosE WHO BELIEVE EBC 
THEMSELVES TO BE ALREADY WISE, WILL 
XIVER REACH - THE . PALACE or | SAPIA« 
« This ſentence,” exclaimed Zara, does 
« not concern me, it doubtleſs alludes ta 
« thoſe who pretend to be wiſe, without 
being ſo in reality.” However, up- 
on examining the. map, ſhe clearly ſaw; 
that ſhe had wandered to the diftance f 
lame furlongs from the road which ſhe. 
ought ta have followed. Whether it 
was owing to lazineſs or preſumption, ſhe 
refalved not to return, and ſhe imagined. 
tat ſhe could regain the prqper route by. 
2 much ſhorter path. That which ſhe” 
choſe was marked with a black line, like 
all thoſe that were to be avoided. She 
a that by purſuing it ſhe would ap- 
proach a precipice, and this maxim at- 
tracted her notice, THoSsk WHO UNNE-- 
CESSARILY EXPQSE THEMSELVES TO DAN= 

| GER. 


| \ TER _- 


| ern WILL. SINK UNDER 1 .. But 21 
put little faith in theſe ſentences, and en- 
deavoured to perſuade herſelf that by re- 
doubled prudence and care ſhe ſhould 
avoid the fall with which ſhe was threat- 
ened. Had ſhe been leſs confident of her 
own prudence ſhe would have ſhewn more 
caution in purſuing that delightful path 
which ſhe entered, for it was marked with 
| theſe words, THE BOUNDARIES OF TEE 
' TERRITORIES INIMICAL TO THE Faikr 
Sapia. Charmed with the beauty of the 
place, which being covered with flowers 
exhaled the moſt delicious odour, and hur- 
ried away by curioſity, Zara loſt even 
the remembrance of the precipice that 
ſhe ought to have dreaded. Nature hi- 
therto had been animated only by the 
warbling of birds, but on a ſudden the 
ſound of human voices was heardz and 
Zara, having liſtened, found that they 
were celebrating pleaſure and love. The 
ſportive and joyful company from whom 
this concert proceeded were rep 
and ſeemed to realize, mirth and laughter: 
| They ſoon aſſembled round Zara, and 
One 


« ! 


"a "4 | 
one of the nymphs. invited her, with the 
moſt engaging air, to nee her to the 
palace of the fairy. - guide, 
fad Zara, 1 throw myſelf under: your 
protection; but are we not ſtill at a 
« great diſtance from the palace of Sa- 
« pia? # At a great diſtance without 
« doubt,” replied the nymph; it will 
be impoſſible for you to arrive 1 
to- morrow, but be not uneaſy; 2 
you muſt be fatigued with the k 
« bours of the day, come and repoſe —- 
« the habitation of Mundana.” 
The reception given her by this ring 
charmed Zara ſtill more than that of the 
mmph. Nothing was milder than her 
looks, nothing more ſeducing than her 
converſation, and nothing could equal the 
beauty of her abode. - Zara being placed 
on a ſopha, which poſſeſſed the virtue of 
nſtantly refreſhing thoſe who reclined 
on it, Mundane faid to her, Your 
* dreſs is too fimple ; permit another to 
e brought, better ſuited to your ſhape, 
and better calculated to ſet off toadvan- 
© tage the delicacy of your complexion.” 
i an inſtant Zara ſaw herſelf clothed in 
a robe 


— 
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'a robe of filver gauze Cinibtabdenca with 
emeralds and rubies, her head was orna- 
mented with three roſes. compoled of the 
moſt brilliant diamonds. A moment af. 
ter a table loaded with exquiſite viands, 
and the moſt ſuperb vaſes, was Placed be- 
fore the ſopha by inviſible hands. Six 
pages of honour ſerved the ſtranger, and 
ſeemed to anticipate all her wants. When 
the repaſt was ended, ſhe requeſted per- 
miſfion to view the palace, 2a Zephy- 
rina, for that was che name of the nymph 
who had accompanied her thither, grati- 
fied her curiofity. She conducted Zara 
to the picture- gallery, where ſhe pointed 


out to her Venus rifing from the boſom of 


the waves—and Venus, faithilefs to her 
| huſband, captivating Mars, and aftet- 

wards abandoning him for Adonis, Ad- 
vancing forwards, ſhe' perceived Jupiter, 
who, transfbrmed into 4 golden ſhower, 
was inſinuating himfelf into the retreat 

which concealed Danae. "And à little 


farther ſhe obſerved Cleopatra, who 
was accompanying Antony in a light 


bark, the fails of which were Pore. 10 
0 


| ter drefs, that ſhe foundꝭ it very difficult to 


ü 1 

the cordage of filk and gol tiſfie. At _ 
ter ſurveying a long ſeries of paintings of A 
he ſame kind, Zara was conducted to a ö 
hall, the ſides of which were covered 
fom top to bottom with mirrors fo art- 
fully difpofed that they reflected in a thou- 
ind different ways, and always with ad- 
vantage, the image of thoſe who went thi- 
her to contemplate their perſons. . Zara 
was ſo much delighted with the effect of 


quit the hall. We are quite near the 
« library,” faid Zephyrina to her; « out 
literary men ſornetimes aſſemble chere, q 
do you with to ſee them? ＋ hough ] 
Zara was at this time very little diſpoſed- 
to engage her attention with books and 
men of * letters, ſhe could not refuſe to 
follow her conductor. * 1 preſent to 
you,“ ſaid Zephyrina, the celebrated 
* Miridas, hiſtoriographer and librarian to 
* the fairy Mundana.” Then addreſſing 
herſelf to him, ſhe added, « A defire of 
0 * being acquainted with you, and of hear- 
ing you converſe, induced the illuſtrious 
Zara to viſit this palace.” Highly 
| flattered 


- Uattered- by this compliment x2 

haſtened to thew her the took | ent | 

to | his | care. « They re,” is 

112 divided i into A a, claſſes. | Theſe wi 

te inſtruct you reſpecting the origin and 

; cc hiſtory of nations, they ornament the 
© mind, ſtrengthen the memory, and in- 

TY ſpire a noble pride into the deſcendants 

of thoſe heroes who founded empires, 


% By aſſiduous labour I have freed the 


e 


works of thoſe learned men from the 
<« tedious morality which diſgraced them.” 

| (On hearing the word morality pronounced, 
Zephyrina began to yawn. )—*< And what 
are your works?” aſked Zara.—* You 

« will find them i in the ſecond claſs,” faid 


5 N 


he —Having caſt her. eyes thither, . ſhe | 


diſcovered an immenſe collection of Fairy 
Tales ; anda little farther diftant, a collec- 
tion of all the theatrical pieces both an- 
cient and modern. Zar a had never been 


in any library ſo fled, to her tafte 5. 


Was very much diſpoſad % remain. in 


it, but Zephyrina told, her that the ball 
was about to Ccommence.. „Upon this in- 


formation Ze ara forgot a all her apzicty, 3 and 
was 


1. 


tal 


. 

was entirely oecupied with the e 
ef diſplaying her beauties in the moſt 
brilliant aſſembly i in the world. e 
„ What an ornament you are to my 
« court!“ ſaid Mundana to her, when ſhe 
ſaw her next morning. « Ah! if Zara 
« partake of the ſentiments. which ſhe. 


« inſpires, we ſhall never ſeparate.” Zara, TY 


flattered by this mark of friendſhip, and 


more fo by theſe praiſes, kiſſed the a- 
ry's hand, expreſſing at the ſame time 
how grateful a ſenſe ſhe entertained. of 
her kindneſs. © But my lot,” added 


ſhe, © is connected with that of Sady, my 


« ſpouſe ; beſides, I am a mother, and my 
* whole ambition is to diſcharge with 
* propriety the duties of that relation.” 

Po you love Sady ?” aſked the fairy. 


More than my life.” —< Well, you are 


going to ſee him again. Mundana then, 


taking an opera-glaſs, approached a win 
dow, and addreſſing herſelf to Zephyrina, 1 
© Yoke,” ſaid ſhe, © two pigeons to my 
* flame-coloured car, and convey your 
friend to the gardens of the king. of 
1 n And do ke Zara, take this 

GG 


. 2 1 
& ring, and ſuſpend it over the head of 84. 
* dy, as ſoon as you perceive him.“ In an 
inſtant the flame - coloured car roſe i in the 
air, and Zara beheld the flowery path 
from which ſhe had wandered, and the 
rivulet, the courſe of which. ſhe had at 
firſt followed. Her Jooks v were ſoon fixed 
on the habitation of the old hermit, who 
trembled when he ſaw hey! in the air with 
Zephyrina, "raiſed his arms. towards her, 
and then ſuffering, them to fall d down, 
proſtrated himſelf, oppreſſed. with . grief, . 
The car, however, flew along, and did not 
ſtop until Zara ſent forth-a ſhout of joy on 
perceiving 8 5 ho e out pack 5 


ſpectacle for a moment, "Zara, F ended 
the ring, and by a new prodigy dre the 


father and the child into the car. © Now,” 
cried ſhe, Jam about to be happy, 
« united to thoſe whom 1 lone. Sady's 


LiF 


leaſt did not ſuffer him at ft * expreſs 
what he felt, He fixed his eyes a long 


tune upon Zephyrina „ who turning her 
car, 


1 8 1 2 23 4 
car, ay animating. by. her. yoict the two 
pigeons, directed their flight, e the 
Ad fp „ Behold my benefaftrebs,” ſaid 
Zara; cc you muſt aſſiſt me, my c dear huſ- 
* band, to make a proper return for her 
80 kindneſs. Sady s aſtoniſhment {till 
continued; but the object of F< Was 
changed When they arrived at the fairy: 8 
palace. Her court Was collected Within 
a kind of incloſurs called the. Hall of the 


Muſes, Which; 8 the ſatuęs of 


theſe nine ſiſters, and nd ther, mꝗſt learned 
votaries. As ſoon as the flame: coloured 
chariot appeared, Mundana raiſed her rod 
in the air, ſtruck. the earth, with it, and 


touched one of the ſtatues. The car then 


immediately deſcended, che ſtatues be- 
came animated, a tranſparent! and lumi- 


nous veil, ſupported by columns, of cryſ- 


tal, ſurrounded the incloſure; a million of 
lamps of different colours ſupplied the 
want of day- light; and a theatre aroſe, in 
which an opera was performed. Next 
day, and for ſome days following, new 
entertainments were exlübited, no leſs 
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brilliant; for Mundana 8 imagination was 


>, Ea 


. 6 to her power. 

ara, however, had not leiſure to think 
much of Zarina, who, entruſted to two 
flaves, grew up under their protection i in 
a corner of the palace. Sady was ſtill 
more engaged; for his figure pleaſed Ze- 
phyrina, who employed ſo much art to 
captivate him, that his whole attention 
was in a ſhort time devoted to her. Zara 


was of a haughty and jealous diſpoſition; 


and neither the kindneſs of the fairy, the 
reſpect paid to her charms, nor the amuſe- 
ments invented on her account, could 
conſole her for the treachery of a friend, 
and the infidelity of a huſband. Enter- 
tainments of various kinds ſucceeded each 
other, but without renewing her pleaſures, 
or allaying her grief. Tears, complaints, 
reproaches, all were employed, but in 
vain. Sady ſhunned the preſence of his 
incenſed ſpouſe; and the cruel Zephyrina 
enjoyed her triumph, -whilft the unfortu- 
nate Zara threw herſelf at Mundana's 

feet, informed her of her diſtreſſes, and 
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begged her to put an end to them. « My. 
„power is limited,” replied the fairy, 
« jt does not extend to the heart; and I 
1 cannot bring back to you Sady $ affec- 
« tion; but I love you, and will, render 
« Zarina happy. If you entruſt her to 
« my care, and make me miſtreſs of her 
«00; will become che moſtbeau- 
« tiful perſon of the age, a and in her will 
« be united every agreeable * talent ; 5 che 
« learned Miridas will cauſe her to read 
« his works, and I will give her 1 in mar- 
2 riage to Prince Amyntos, the noble and 
a only remaining branch/of the fift fo- 
« vereign of the earth, for he is deſcended 
ce from king Ninus. %%% 04-7 310 
- Dazzled by ſo PTY grandeur; 24 ara 
imagined herſelf comforted; but the hap- 
pineſs promiſed: to her daughter was a 
conſolation of very ſhort duration: a diſ- 
mal melancholy took poſſeſſion of her 
heart, and all the amuſements of this 
magical palace appeared to her inſipid- 7 
One day, in order to avoid having any 
ſhare in them, Zara retired to the library, 
where ſhe ſeated herſelf by a young per- 
G 3 .- 
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6 named Adina, ? whoſe eienr * | 


Sad already ſtruck her, and who. lived 
almoſt like a recluſe in this abode of dif- 
fipation. "Whilſt Adina and Zara, were 
reading together, Miridas "was Aiporing 
with a man of letters, h was alſo in 
the ſervice of Mundana; and Adina, 
turning to Zara, faid, © What difference 
bs there 1 Is: berween the books and learn- 
7 4 ed men we behold here, and thoſe 1 


* found. in the 17 of opus we 


t never quitted Hes” nn 27 
never known any other lv... . and the 
tears trickled 31 her eyes. Tou are 
not the only perſon who ſheds tears of 
ſorrow - here . . . . But when one has 
quitted Sapia's palace, is it iopa®ible 
to return to it? — “ It is not, I dare fay..” 
—What power, therefore, detains you 
with your enemy? — © For ſome time 
« paſt 1 have not been retained in this 
place by the attractions of pleaſure, 
« put by my own weakneſs, which pre- 


«& vented me from quitting it; but I am 
K at 
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« fotters.”— Alas! it is not here that 1 


| ought to have met you, ſaid Zara figh- | 


ing: ſix months. ago 1 ſet out. to, viſit 
Sapia, but wandering from the ri 


ſeduced by her appearance, and. the jol- 
lity which animated her company, I ſuf- 


fered. myſelf 1 to be conducted to this ha- 


1 « I. had. already quitted Sapia a 

« abode when you. arrived, here,” replied 
Adina; © and, it, was your, enemy”s.bxo- 
a ther who occaſioned all my miſery and 
5. misfortunes. Deceived. by falſe. ap- 

« pearances, I. thought: him faithful. to 
« Sapia. I became ſenſible of his 


« his entreaties, I violated che fairy's 
« prohibition, and paſſed the fatal 


60 from the territories of — 
* rived  at- this eber I. Was dea. 


« being dazzled and e wich 
G 4 * every 


a at length enlightened by remorſe, and 
« am reſolved to break my ſhameful | 


t road, 
met the perfidious Zephyrina, and being 


10 tenderneſs, and yielding one day to 


boundaries that ſeparate her empire 


_ 2 ; — „ as — W — 
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? 


* every thing that preſented itlelf to 
my eyes, like you I haye not been 
able, aſter all, to find happineſs. 'You 
* have loſt here the heart of a beloved 
object; and I, ftill more to be la- 
* mented, cannot recover the peace of 


e mine.“ Dear Adina, cried Zara, ſet 


i. 


Hg 


* 
4 


us quit this fatal abode; let us fave my 
daughter. May the never know the dan- 
gers and illuſions of it! They agreed, 


- therefore, to ſet out next morning at ſun- 


"riſe, in order to conceal: their departure 
from the inhabitants of the' palace, who 
never beheld the morning but towards 


che concluſion of the ball. « * 


e ig already become cool tow-a ds 


ſaid Adina; but ſhe would 1 l 


cc flight on account of her hatred to Sapia, 
b whoſe court the contin: Tora to 
e diminiſh.” 2 55 4 Br 


They eve put Air defign in in exe- 
cution: when the firſt rays of the ſun 


began to appear they repaired to Zarina's 
apartment, and after exchanging their ſu- 
perb dreſſes for ſimple veſtments, with 
{ which the two ſlaves were clothed, they 


carried 


[ned 


pos wma 
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carried away the h 5 and Eſcaped, 


without being perceived. VN PA ING — 


Grown wiſer by experience, LO care-. 


| fully conſulted the old man's portfolio, 
which very luckily, ſhe had not yet loſt. On 
opening it, ſhe obſervell the following, 


maxim t— REPENTANOF, conpuers., TO, 
« w15DoM.—l receive the omen, ſaid 
« Adina. When people have once become 
« acquainted with Sapia, they e can never 
« be comforted for having abandoned, 
« her, but *. endeayouring . to. regain. 
« her favour. „»The road, however, 


ſeemed to become ſmoather under their 


feet, and before night they arrived at the 
end of their j Journey. 5 Do not Hk en, s 
faid Adina to her, companion, « to the 
© engaging and flattering language com- 5 
© monly employed by Mundana. It is 
„only by degrees that one can attain to 


the favour of Sapia; but ſhe nev er 


n 


« withdraws it from thoſe who, have” 
* ſhewn themſelves wofthy of it. ite 

Adina and Zara were received with 
every mark of kindneſs; and the fairy 


embracing the former, aſſured her of that 


G37 #27 won 
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1 
pardon which ſhe implored. * You are 


« under affliction, faid ſhe to Zara; if 


© it is not in my power to obliterate the 


* cauſe, I can at leaſt procure ſome al- 


« leviation of it. With me * will 
« find neither the noiſy ſports nor the 


_ 4 vain pleaſures of the pales of Sitka 


* dana, but here are my faithful compa· 
<« nions, truth, hope, and peace.” 

Zara, attended by Adina, took a view 
of her new habitation. The fine arts 
peared to have attained here to' their 

utmoſt perfection; and the pleaſure which 
they enjoyed in beholding their maſter- 
Pieces was always mixed with 
The gallery of paintings and ftatues 
contained the venerable images of thoſe 
who had facrificed their lives for their 
country, or been expoſed to poverty, fla- 
very, and death, in ſupporting the cauſe 
&f virtue. Here Cornelia held forth an 
example ro mothers: in another place 
appeared a model of filial affection; and 
there a young woman, deſcending into a 
dungeon, was eonſoling by her tenderneſs 
an aged * ſhe — 


8 rn ö ELD, ON 


is 
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her milk. Another painting repreſented 
the virtuous Spartan lady, who lived with- 
her dethroned father, whilſt her huſband- 
held the ſupreme authority; and who fol- 


Jowed this huſband into exile, when her 
father afterwards recovered his throne, 


Eloquence, muſic, ' and poetry, were 
reſtored to their real deſtination. They 


were cultivated allo 1 in the kingdom of 1 


Mundana; but, by « the ear there, 


they ſerved only fo inflame the paſſions, 


or for a moment to ſuſpend the, miſeries 


of life. In the, palace of Sapia they 


tended to calm and cure the diſeaſes 
of the mind. By them the ſoul was 
exalted to the higheſt contemplations,. 
the heart was nouriſhed with the ſub- 
lmeſt hopes; the world, with its orandeur,, 


its pleaſu; res, and its miſeries, diſappeared: 
at the idea of thoſe. celeſtial abodes, the 


glory of which they were celebrating, and- 


of the pure and unchangeable happineſs 
shich they promiſed to ae virtue, 

2nd even to repentance. 
«-How much I am indebted to vou, 
my dear Adina!” cried Zara: © tran- 
G6 _<« quillty 
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„ « quillity and hope already revive in my 
E + Ab! if Sady could be reſtored 
t to me . I will atleaſt merit to have 
oh ce him returned, by obeying the laws of 
ee Sapia, and by endeavouring to lay a 

© & foundation for the happineſs of my 

1 daughter.” | Directed by the advice 

of the fairy, the devoted her whole care 
to the education of Zarina, whoſe happy 

diſpoſition ſeconded her efforts. Fully 
convinced by the leſſons of her mother 
that knowledge and riches have little 
value but according to the uſe made of 
them, Zarina ſtudied not only to ſhine, 


but the object of her ſtudies, like that of 


her life, was to improve her mental pow- 

ers, and contribute towards the happineſs 
of others. For a long time ſhe was un- 
acquainted even with the names of thoſe 
crimes and vices which diſgrace huma- 
nity; and when informed that there were 
wicked people in the world, the averſion 


ſhe conceived to them was equal to that 


terror which people experience when they 


ſee a monſter; and her ſurprize was like 
that of a young artiſt, wow having never 
N copied 


he 


firſt time. Her 7 
talents and virtues; and Zarina, at the 


do engage his affection. Being deſirous 
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copied any. paintings but thoſe of Guido 
and Raphael, behold, caricaturas for the 


graces 1 increaſed with her 


age of fifteen, was.the moſt accompliſhed 
young woman of her eee ry 


Sady, however, long. fince aue 


from the chains of Zephyrin had re- 


turned to che court of = WY Zara 
had given him to underſtand that the old 
hermit could inform him. of the place of 


her abode. _ His affection for her was 
renewed, and he griev \ eved for the abſence 


of what he held moſt dear; but a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the injuries he had done to 
her, and his ſhame on that account, pre- 


vented him from making reparation for 


them. The king of Circaſſia, whoſe 


confidence he had gained, happened to 
die, and the young prince who ſucceeded 


was a favourite of Sapia. Contrary to 
the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, he re- 
ſolved to have no ſeraglio, but to offer his 
hand and his crown to a woman whoſe 
merit and accompliſhments ſeemed likely 


of 
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of marrying no one but a pupil of S. 
pia, he begged the fairy to introduce him 
to one, or at leaſt to ſhew him "the por 
traits of the young people whom ſhe had 
honoured with her favour. Several of 
them were exceedingly beautiful; and the 
collection of miniatures which the young 
monarch received, ſeemed calculated to 


embarraſs him in his choice. Each of 


their countenances had in it ſor 
pleaſing, and they were all admired; bur 
there was only one of them that excited 
in the prince a ſtrong tleſire of ſeeing the 
original. Sady was called, and ordered 
voured portrait. Win he had ed 
to the fairy the cauſe of his vilit, ſhe pro- 
miſed that in the courſe of an hour he 
would be admitted into the preſence of 
the amiable perſon whom his _ deſ- 
tined for the throne. May ſhe always 


« reſemble her mother !” added Sapia; 


« nothing then will be wanting to com- 
e plete the happineſs of her huſband.” 
Sady was introduced to the circle of 


young beauties who had been ſubmitted - 
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de choice of 4 ſovereign of Circaſſia. 
« Look now for the original of the por= 
© trait,” faid the fairy to him, Caſting his -*-Þ 
yes around, they were ſoon attracted by  . I 
+ charming young female, whoſe counte- | 
tance expreſſed the moſt lively emotion, 
nd who was ſupporting a woman half | 
concealed by a veil, and ready to faint— | 
« That is ſhe, that is my ſovereign,” =_ 
cried Sady ; then proſtrating himſelf be- 
re her, © Receive my humble homage,” 
fd he. . Ah! my father,” re- 
turned the ygung beauty, accept mine; 
embrace your daughter, behold Za- | 
© rina! . . . and Zara.” — * My dear 
* kuſband!” exclaimed the veiled lady, = 
Y throwing herſelf into the arms of Sady. = 

. . © O happy day?” faid Sady, when 1 
5 recovered the uſe of his ſpeech, © are 
you then reſtored to me? 

The king of Circaſſia found Zarina | | 
more beautiful than her portrait, and | 
more virtuous than beautiful. Adding the 
pat of a faithful and tender ſpoule, ſhe 
vas able to alleviate all thoſe cares that 1m 
frround a throne, and ſhe enjoyed his i: 

affections 
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| affections onthe till the laſt moment 
of his life. Zarina had, no other ambi- 
tion than that of diſl charging. her duty 

F | ſhe. was fond of. - ſtudy and labour; ſhe 
b- - | patronized the learned, encouraged uſe- 
ful talents, and ſtretched out a beneffcent 
hand to the unfortunate. ee e 
She never had any occaſion to regret 
the loſs of the pleaſures of Mundana's $ 
palace ; for the ambaſſadors of neighbour- 
ing kings, in order to pleaſe her, invented 
ſuperb entertainments, which had little 
reſemblance to thoſe of the court, as 
there was reality i in the virtues which they . 5 
celebrated, and in the reſpect paid to Ml « 
them. The old hermit, who was well W « 
acquainted with the world which he had 
renounced, and who ſometimes faw into 
futurity, told Zara one day, that ſuch | 
entertainments had never been given, nor 
ever would be ſeen, but on he: banks of 


another favourite of Sapia, and a deſcen- 


dant of the king of the Cheranquas®. 


* The dn of Brunſwick was inhabited 95. 


mei ly by the nation of the Cheruſquas,- . 1 


| 
0 


* 


5 
- 
$ 


Fo nal 


rw 


When Eugenia hat 8 c 1 am 


fond of your tale,” ſaid the beautiful 


Rapola to her; ©, but Sapia appears to me 
« not to have enough of the fairy in her 
« diſpoſition.” —© T confeſs it, Madam,” 


'recurned gs 3 {ure mg rieb to 


„„ appears to ane t * a ity! bir | ſe- 


2 


cret. —© You are right,” replied ied the 


queen of the Cheruſquas; © that is far 
* ſuperior tothe power of enchantments 


and metamorphoſes; I prefer 1 it to di- 
© vining rods, magical rings, or even 


7” flame- coloured cars; and had I my 
choice, I would wiſh rather to be the 


in yy EY thin the 1 Mendana.“ 
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Madame 4 Sai, Lady Love oh 


Paulina. IH 147 


| LADY LOUISA. 


esu a 15 am . fn o. 


: ey it makes me wiſh PE "a. 127 8 
tant of Sapia's palace. 
PAULINA. 
I confeſs, however, that 15 1 mad | 
much more amuſement ãn that of Men 
dana. And you, S ee 0 
think? 1 PRINT ©, 
SOPHIA. | 


1 FR like to run over 46% 7 
remain there ſame time, as travellers c 
in remarkable places; but I ſhould n 
chooſe to take up my abode in it. alt 
gether. 


LADY LOUISA. 
And, like a traveller who fighs after 

own country, you would ſoon return | 
dhe palace of Sapia. 


PAULI 
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PAULIN A. 
4s for me, if I quitted it, I ſhould not 
o ſo, like Adina » Contrary to the orders 
the fairy; but 1 would aſk her permiſ- 
an to ſpend fix months every year with 
lundana. 
MAD. DE SAINVAL- 
| am of opinion, my dear Paulina, that 
wu have heard only one half of the tale. 
PAULINA. 
, beg your pardon, mamma; when any 
ling amufes me, I am always attentive. 

MAD. DE SAINVAL» | | 

One would however fay, that you at- 
aded only to the pleaſures which people 


tiojed with Sapia's enemy. 
LADY LOUISA. 


Paulina, without doubt, has the happy 
t of viewing objects only on the 
kwrtiful ſide, | 
PAULINA. 
No; for T recolle& that Adina and 
an experienced a good deal af uneaſineſs 
that beautiful palace. 
MAD. DE SAINVAL.. 

And does that beautiful palace reſemble 
3 | the 


- 


25 x 
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he lance of Achilles, whi < both wounds an 
Cures? a 


* 
111 


Ar 
No, alas! To alleviate her grief, it w 
hey to have recourſe to Sapia. Yo 
ſee, mamma, that 1 s been very at 
tentive. 
1 MAD. DE SAINVAL. 8 
Ves; but you have not reflected pra 
perly upon what you heard; for yo 
wiſhed to reſide in a very dangerous abod 
where people are expoſed to miſery, 
never taſte real een, 3 
1 of z. SOPHIA. _ * 
True; cope there diſcharge their dut 
badly. Sady gave uneaſineſs to his wk 
Zara neglected her daughter; and Zeply 
rina, in the like manner, betrayed the d 
ties of friendſhip! She is ſo d 
perfidious . I ae no one Will ta 
her for a model. 
| PAULINA: 
Hier iche any crrachoryint thattal 
LADY. LOUISA. 
Madam de Sainval is right: 7 yo! h 


heard on ly one half. 


my [4 


MA! 
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14D. DE SAINVA Ly giving Ber the ma- 
bees nuſeript. 5 5 
In order that you may be convinced, 
Et your eyes upon that paſſage. | 
PAULINA. 
.. « The perfidy of a friend, and the i in- 
ity of a huſband . . . . Yes, I did not 
ay attention to that: my thoughts were 
ure engaged with the ſtatues that ſtarted 
to ”*y the cryſtal columns, and all thoſe 
Goured lamps; I imagined I was at the 
3 MAD, DE-SAINTAL -. 
Read this tale over again, my dear child; 
umaylearn from it an uſeful leſſon, which 
ad not think of when I wrote it. When 
ubecome better acquainted with Mun- 
ns palace, it will appear to you more 
Imidable than enchanting; and you will 
longer with to ſpend the half of your 
knit, You may thence conclude that 
ple are liable to be deceived in judging, 
len they view an object only on one ſide, 
lead of examining it thoroughly. 
9 
am already ſenſible that I am in the 
ee LADY 


„ 
LADY LOUISA, 

You will no longer, then, reſide i in apa 
lace in which you could not have foun 
your mn 

: PAULINA, _ 

Happily, ſhe is as indulgent as the fin 

Sapia ; for I have EN ſtill to co 


feſs to her. | 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 


What i is it, Paulina? 
PAULINA. | 
Only my want of memory. I didn 
well comprehend the ſubject of the Paint 


ings which were ſeen in Sapia's palace. 81 
have, however, a confuſed idea of that mc 
ther who exhibited a model to all others 
I remember alſo a virtuous Spartan lac __ 


who in turns followed her father and huſ 
band when they were in diſtreſs; but | 
have forgot her name. 
W LAB. LOUISA. 
Tt has eſcaped me allo, 
MAD. DE SAIN nas to b. 
She was called Chelonis. ;To-merros | 
ſhall giveyou a fuller account of her; and! 
wiſh each of you would relate ſome hiltor- 
cal anecdote which does honour to our ſex 
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RUSSTIONS, 0 


© WE 3 e 
What animal, according 800 one of the 
ancients, is the moſt dangerous? 


'; Th © What is the beſt way, according to the l 
. ſame philoſopher, © to be on an co 
1 enemy? 
Eb , 
„ How many years does the fourth period 
1 of the hiſtory of the 20 * con- u 
| tain? F 
E-1 There is a formidable and imperiou 
iY miſtreſs, that disfigures and torments her 
4 llaves; which is ſhe called: ? | 
81. 
| One day while Rivau, preceptor to 
: Louis XIII was giving his pupil a leſſon, 
he obſerved that the prince's attention was | 
entirely engaged with a favourite dog; i « 
and on this account becoming impatient, Wl « 


he gave the animal a kick with his foot, 
and drove it away : the prince upon this 
fell into ſo violent a paſſion that he ſtruck | 


tis maſter, What was the conſequence? 
82. WI 
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. mot nighde gf ow dguo Fü 
It extends gd. he departure of the 


children of Iſrael from Egypt to the 
building of the temple by Solomon, and 
contains 48 en. Nag offs ei 221V 
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. 
The preceptor aſked 8 to re- 
tire, and the an was n red to remain. 


By becoming more vi virtuous. 
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Anger, 
© ce | | 
1 Among ſavage animals, the ſlan- 


derer; and among — u flat- 
” wer,” 
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2UESTION 6. 


: $2. 
Why ought we to abſtain fm every 


a&tion * che moments of paſſion? 
$3. 


What is the beſt anhod of alt ing 


mankind to ſpegk well of us? 


What, according to the Abbe. de St 


Pierre, is the device of an honeſt man? 


. 35. 2 
Did Solon attach diſhonour to vice? 


d 


1 


428. 


. 
Yes, for his laws declare, That a ci- 

« tizen become notonous by the depras 
« yity of his manners, of whatever oon 
« dition he may be, or whatever talent 
« he may poſſeſs, ſhall be excluded from f 
« the prieſthood, offices of magiſtracy, 
« the ſenate, and the general aſſembly: 
« he ſhall neither be ſuffered to ſpeak 
te jn public, nor be upon any embaſ- 
« ſy; and if he exerciſes any of theſe 
e functions, he ſhall be proſecuted cri- 
* minally, and ſubjected to the moſt ri- 
© gorous puniſnment preſcribed by the 
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N— 3. 
Becauſe it is imprudent to put to o fea 
curing a ſtorm. x 


* 
To give and forgive. 


. 0—3. 
tt; is to do good. 
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eUESTIONS. 


| * 86. 0 
In what manner ought cowardice to be 
pyniſhd, NY to the laws wy Solon? 


3 87. 1 8 
. ſome other regulations made by 
Solon reſpecting manners? 


„ 
W hat i E meant t by an archon? 


89. 

What ned was | inflifted opon 
5 .archon, who, after loſing his reafon 
midſt the pleaſures of the table, dared to 
appear in public with the badges 'of his 


18 
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ANSWERS. 
RA Ss 
Archon was the name piven to the 
principal magiltrates pf; the Grogians re- 


publics. 1 


1 7 IE . "£3; WS 


3 5 

He was not ol e to Aa 
contempt, but alſo . publickly accuſed, in 
order that citizens might be taught to 
dead the ſhame inllicted by the law more 
than the ſword of the enemy, 

i is 

To death, according to the laws * So- 

lon. 
* 572 Mp 4 | 

He interdifted men from every / kind of 
luxury and delicacy ; he ordered that the 
women, who have ſo much influence upon 
morals, ſhould confine themſelves within 
the bounds of modeſty ; and that children 
ſhould be obliged to maintain, when old, 
the authors of their exiſtence ; but he ex- 
cepted from this obligation towards their 
father, children born by a courteſan. So- 
jon held it as a maxim, that private in- 
dividuals ought to be puniſhed for their 
laults ſome time after they were commit- 
td, but people in office immediately. 

HZ; Te 
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LUESTIONS. 
bo 3 

What anſwer did Solon return to thoſe E 


who aſked him if he had given the Athe- 
nians the belt of all laws? 


* . 

91. ; 

What were the objects of worſhip WW 
among the Athenians ? [12 


Pn - Pp a aw” aw aw. . 


© 92. 
Was there an eflential difference be- 
tween the worſhip offered to each ? 


> af: 


* 93. How 


4 


1 
ANSWERS. 


* 2—3. | 
ves -The Greeks proſtrated them 
ſelves before the deity, to acknowledge 
their dependance upon him, to implore 
his protection, and thank him for his 
kindneſs. They conſecrated temples, al- 
tars, and groves to him ; and celebrated 
feſtivals and games in honour of heroes, to 
eternize their glory, and call to remem- 
brance their examples. 


*® x—}3. 


J have given them,” ſaid he, the 
* beſt they can bear.“ — This was de- 
ſcribing, in a few words, the untractable 
character of the Athenians, and the con- 
ſtraint under which he laboured. 


3. 
The gods and the heroes of the coun- 


ty. 


L an } 


LUESTIONS. 


* 
93. 
How does Anacharſis deſcribe the re- 
ligious feſtivals of the Athenians? 


94. 
What was the prayer of an antient phi- 
loſopher.? Fl 
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cc 
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0 
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(c 


c 


cc 


„* 
ANSWERS. 


B—4. | 
« O! thou, who art the King of Hea- 
ven, grant what 1s uſeful for us, whe- 
ther we aſk it or not; and refuſe, even 
if we ſhould aſk it, what would be 
hurtful to us!“ 

* A—4. 
« T was often ſtruck with the beauty 
of theſe ceremonies, as they exhibit a 
grand ſpectacle. The ſquare before 
the temple, and the portico which ſur- 
rounds it, are filled with people, while 
the pneſts advance under the veſtibule 


towards the altar. After the officiat- 


ing prieſt has pronounced. with a ſo- 
norous voice, Let us pour forth liba- 
tions “*, and pray !' one of the ſubaltern 
miniſters, 1n order that the aſliſtants 
may declare their religious diſpoſitions, 
aſks, Of whom is this aſſembly com- 
poſed ??* And all, with one accord, re- 


* That part of the ceremony conſiſted in pouring 


out wine, or ſome other liquor. 


{ ve 
ANSWER. 


« 


* 


ply, © Of honeſt people.” © Let us then 
ce be ſilent,” adds he. Prayers are then 
« recited, according to circumſtances; af- 
« ter which choruſes of young people 
« chant ſacred hymns. Their voices are 
« ſo affecting, and ſo well ſeconded by 
« the genius of the poet, who endea- 
« yours to chooſe ſubjects calculated to 
© move. the heart, that the greater part 


« of the aſſiſtants melt into tears. But 


generally their religious ſongs are lively, 
_« and more proper for * Joy than 
cc ſadneſs, Kc. 
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SUD. 

95. 

The bottom of the ſea remains immove- 
able, notwithſtanding the ſtorms which 
agitate its ſurface ;—to whom may this 
image be applied? 

What is the difference between a pru- 
dent man, a bold man, and a hero? > 


What ſovereign was it who rendered the Wl 
do bole world fond of his yoke ; whom no on: Wl p. 
ever. went to ſee without returning happy ; 
and who ſighed in the evening if hs had not 
performed ſome benevolent action in the courſe 
if the diy” „ SHA Saab 


| 98. 

Of what prince was it ſaid, Tits loſe 
& day, but you loſe none? 

£205 99: 1 . . 

What is a ſplendid victory, in the opi- 
nion of a Chineſe ſage? 
I00. 

What ſovereign of the preſent century, | 

by his warlike exploits and writings, has 


the greateſt reſemblance to Celar* 
| 101. TON 


-—— * 0 I 


ANS E R g. 


04. 

« It ts ia the re of a . 
ec tion.“ O 201 „ Iv 
04. 

To a Chriſtian in adverſity: he faffers, 
but he 1 ; he weeps, but he 1s com- 

forted. lite | - 26119 
F—4e | 

Voltaire ſaid fo to the late king of 

Pruſſia. 


i 


4. 
The emperor Titus i 


1—4. 
FRED ERIC II. king of Pruſſia, 


D—4. 

The firſt ſees only difficulties, the ſe- 
cond ſees only the advantages of a grand 
enterprize ; but the hero conſiders both at 
once, dimuuſhes the one, and obtains the 
other. | TESTS 
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UFS IO. 


101. 


To what did that prince compare ſo- | 


vereigns who, after carrying on wars, en- 


deavour to repair the misfortunes of them | 


in their territories ? 


5 

What was the office of thoſe two grave 
perſonages who continually attended the 
antient kings of China? 


we 
Who was one of the moſt celebrated 
contemporaries of Solon ? 


104. 
What is the eaſieſt of all things, ac- 
cording to Thales? 


105. 
What is the moſt difficult 


106. 
What Ps: people to do in order to 
lead an irreproachable life ? 
® 107, What 


V 


Ta 3 
ANSWERS. 


XK — 4. 
Attentive to every thing that concerned 
the ſovereign, one obſerved his actions, 
and the other remarked the words that 
eſcaped from him. They were two hiſ⸗ 
torians, one of whom was called the Hiſtg- 
rian of the Left, and wrote down facts, 


2 
. 


- down converſation. 


N- 4. 
To know one's ſelf. 
14. 


Thales. Both are ranked among the 
ſeven wiſe men of Greece. 


To the lance of Achilles, which both 
wounded and cured. 


| O—4. 
Not to do what we blame in others. 


M=—4, 
To give advice, 


c- 4. In 


22 P“ . ]—˙ R X 


Or 


whilſt the Hiſtorian of the Right wrote 
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9UESTIONS. 
C207... 
What citizen of Athens was it who 


ſeized on the ſovereign authority Nun 
the life * Solon | 2 


vx O8. 
- Mention ſome of the leading features in 
the character of Piſiſtratus. 


109. What 


0 


8 


— 


„ 
| Bb... pm. th a 
In the fields, in the forum, and in his 
gardens, which were open to every body, 


Piſiſtratus appeared like a father amidſt 


his children, always ready to hear the 
complaints of the unfortunate, paying mo- 
ney to ſome, giving it in advance to 
others, and making offers to all. Some 
people, when intoxicated, having publicly 
inſulted his wife, they came next morning 
in tears to intreat that forgiveneſs which 
they ſcarcely hoped to obtain. You 


are deceived,” ſaid Piſiſtratus to them, 


my wife did not go abroad yeſterday at 
* 2.” 
» pg, 
Piſiſtratus in his character united eve- 
y quality that could captivate the heart: 
no man knew better how to employ to 


advantage the virtues he in reality poſ- 


lied, and thoſe of which he had only 
he appearances, In a monarchy he would 
avs been a model for the beſt of kings. 


* $—4. Hippias 


1 162 1 
eur 


109. = 
What method did Piſiſtratus WY to ll © 
bring back ſome of his friends, who, re- 
folving to ſhake off his authority, had re- } 
tired to a place of ſtrength ? 


* 110, 
What happened after the death of Piſiſ- WM "* 
ſtratus ? * 


| 11 1. | 5 gre 
What was the fate of the ſons of Pi WM 
tratus? ere 


112. How 


1 


1 164 J 
IN SVE XS. 
— 
Hippias and Hs he his dus fuc- 
ceded him. | 
| Pe 
Two young Athenians, Harmodius and 
Ariſtogiton, formed a conſpiracy to deſtroy 
the two brothers. Hipparchus fell by 
their hands, and three years after, Hippias 
was forced to abdicate the ſovereign au- 


thority. The Athenians had no ſooner re-- 


covered their liberty, than they paid the 
greateſt honours to the memory of Har- 
modius and Ailſtogiton. Siatues were 
erected to them, and it was decreed that 
their names ſhould be always celebrated in 
their public feſtivals, and on no account 
whatever be given to ſlaves. 


—_ = 
He immediately followed them with 
ſome ſlaves carrying his baggage ; and 
when the conſpirators aſked him what he 
tended, « You muſt either,” ſaid he, 
* perſuade me to remain with you, or I 
* muſt perſuade you to remain with me!“ 
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2 UESTION: 


112. 


How: many years does the Ah period 
of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament con-| 


tain? 


Fo 
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leſtru 
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ANSWER. "40 
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; + „ ==, 
4 Four hundred and twenty, from . the 
"" Whbuilding of the temple of Jeruſalem to its 
(eſtruction, and the Babyloniſh captivity. 
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C—4. 


104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
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2UESTIONS. 


113. þ 
of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament con- 


tain ? 


„ 
What gives riſe to wars? 


© zu 


In what do they end ? 


1 


* 116, What 


"TW 3 


J NS E R S. 


2 —4. 

« In the vices of the people.” — This 
is the reflection of Anacharſis when he 
preparing to write the hiſtory of the 
% of glory, or of the wars which 
the Grecians were obliged to carry on 
gainſt the kings of Perſia. He could 
with difficulty prevail upon himſelf to 
ſpeak of battles ; © but the example of a 
nation who preferred death to ſlavery 
is too great and inſtructing to be paſſed 
over in ſilence.” 


riod 


on- 


It extends from the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity to the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, and com- 
prehends 584 years, 


5 
The ambition of princes “. 


* Wars have been carried on between fepub- 
co; the ambition of princes, therefore, is not the 
oy cauſe which kindles up the flames of them. 
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?UESTIONS. 


* 116. 
What prince raiſed the power of the 


Perſians upon the ruins of the empires of| 


Babylon and Lydia? 


* 12%, 
What happened after the death of Cam- 
byſes? 
118. 
What difference is there between a 
deſpotic and a monarchical government: 


119. Who 


EF -29% 3 
ANSWERS. 


| * 8 — 5. N 

Seven Perſian nobleman having aſſaſſi- 
nated one of the magi, who had uſurped 
the throne, referred to chance the choicdif 
anew ſovereign. Darius, the ſon of Hyſ- 
taſpes, by his artifices became peaceful 
n. WM polleflor of the moſt powerful empire in 
the world, and in imitation of the an- 
cient monarchs of Aſſyria, aſſumed the ti- 
tles of Great King and King of Kings. 


* | 
In a monarchy the prince governs by 
the laws already eſtabliſhed ; but in a deſ- 
potic ſtate the will of the ſovereign may 
be ſubſtituted in the room of the laws. 


* A—g5. 

Cyrus: he received homage from 
Arabia, Egypt, and the moſt diſtant na- 
tions; and Cambyſes, his ſon, received 
that of Cyrenia, and of ſeveral nations in 
Africa, 


Ta n 5. Being 


( 9% ] 


SPUESTIONS. 


119. 
Who are moſt to be pitied, tyrant or 


Weir e 


. 
What bleſſings are generally wanting 
to the deſpot, when ſurrounded by his 
ſlaves, and all the inſignia of grandeur ? 


| 


121. ö 
What motto would ſuit a courtier who 
has attained to honours by _— and 


Uattery 1 'S 


122. What | 


onh 


The ſubjects of a tyrant fear one man, 


FE 19 1 


ANSWERS, 


5. 
Being adored like a god, he does not 
enjoy the pleaſures of a man; he is ae. 
quainted neither with truth nor friendſhip. 


7—5. 
He riſes by creeping. 
D==5, 


only, but the tyrant fears all his ſubjects. 


I + 7 1—5. That 


g9UESTIONS. 


122, | 

What is often the only reſource or the 1 

weak when oppreſſed ? oy 
123. 

Of all the bonds which can encluin WW 


the ſlave, which is the ſtrongeſt? 


10 


in 


FE ws 1 


ANSWERS. 


| H—5. 
That of kindneſs. —A proof of this 
nay be found in the anecdote, p. 177. 


| 525. 
To oppoſe ſtratagem to ſtrength. 
Nouchirevan, king of Perſia, having 

condemned to death one of his pages 

for accidentally ſpilling ſome ſauce upon 
him at table; the page, ſeeing no hopes 
of pardon, poured the whole contents of 
the diſh over his maſter. Nouchirevan, 
more aſtoniſhed than incenſed, wiſhed to 
know the reaſon of this temerity: upon 
which the page ſaid, Prince, I was de- 

« firous that my death might do no in- 

jury to your reputation. You are reck- 

* oned the juſteſt of monarchs ; but you 

© would loſe that title, ſhould poſterity | 

* know that you condemned one of your 

© ſubjects for ſo trifling a fault.” Nou- 

chirevan, recovering the uſe of his rea- 
bon, was aſhamed of his paſſion, and par- 


doned the culprit. 
1 Corre- 


( 598 ] 


113. 
114. 
wes. 


116. 


417. 


118. 


. 


1 
2 — 4. 


— 


B —5. 
—5. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


D—5. 
E—5. 
15. 
0—5. 
— 59. 


. 


WALTER 


1 n 1 


ALTER MIFFLIN and JAMES. 


* 


AN AMERICAN ANECDOTE. 


R. Walter MiMin, by his humanity, 
candour, affability, and knowledge, 


is one of thoſe reſpectable characters who 


do honour to their country, and the age 
in which they live. He is a member of 
that ſociety uſually called Quakers. For 
a long time ſome of theſe people had pro- 
poſed to emancipate their negroes. Oae 
of them, in particular, had actually given 
liberty to all his, and bequeathed them, 
by his will, a decent ſubſiſtence. Walter 
Mifflin was not long in following an ex- 
ample ſo agreeable to his ſentiments. He 
had received from his father thirty-ſeven 
negroes, both old and young. On the 
lay fixed for their emancipation, he called 
15 them 


La 
them into his parlour one after the other, 
and addreſſed them in the following words: 
Well, friend James, how old 
« art thou?” ] am twenty-nine, maſter, 
« Like our white brethren, thou 
© oughteſt to have been free at twenty- 
© one. Religion and humanity enjoin 
© me to give thee thy liberty, and Juſtice | 
. me me to pay thee wages for 
« eight years and a half, which at 21. 5g. 
e per annum, comprehending thy food 
« and clothing, makes the ſum of 
L. 95. 125. 6d. which I owe thee. 


But as thou art young and vigorous, « 
* and ought to labour for thy ſubſiſtence, WI *« 
J intend to give thee a note for that Wil « | 
* ſum, bearing the uſual intereſt of five WM . 
<« per cent. Behold, then, the commence- Wl « | 
ment of thy fortune; thou haſt no long- y. 


« er any maſter but God and the laws. vi 
« Go into the other room to my wife 


m 
« Phebe, thy old miſtreſs, and my ne- fo. 
ce phew Robert; thou wilt find them MI « ſel 
« buſy writing thy manumiſſion *—May WW « 
« God bleſs thee, James! Be prudent Wl « a6 


A deed by which ſlaves are made free. 
5 5 and 


ce, 
hat 
Ive 
CC- 
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( 99 ] 
« and induſtrious; in every misfortune 
« and diſtreſs thou wilt find a ſure friend 
« in thy antient maſter, Walter MiMin.” 
James, ſurpriſed at a ſcene fo new, fo 
affecting, and ſo unexpected, melted 
into tears, as if he had been threatened 
with fome great misfortune. The ſud- 


den effect of his aſtoniſhment, gratitude, 


and other ſenſations, almoſt overpowered 
him, and even threw him into convul- 
ſions. He cried for joy, and could ſcarce- 
ly give vent to a ſingle ſyllable. « Ah! 
« maſter,” ſaid he, © what ſhall I do with 
* my hberty? I was born under your 
« roof; I have there enjoyed every thing 
© I had occaſion for; in the fields we 
* laboured together, and I can ſay that 
* I wrought as much for myſelf as for 
you, fince I was fed with the ſame pro- 
* viſions, and clothed with the ſame gar- 
* ments; we never went to church on 
" foot; we had every Saturday for our- 
* ſelves....we were in want of nothing. 
When we were ſick, our worthy and 
* affeCtionate miſtreſs always came to 
our bedſide, and ſaid ſomething com- 

16. _ à * my 


L 180 ] 
5 forting to us. . . Ah! my dear maſter, 

« when I am 150 where ſhall I go? 
<« what ſhall I do? And when fick!..,” 
«© Thou muſt do like the white s 
replied Mr. Mifflin; © thou muſt hire 
<« thyſelf to thoſe who will give thee moſt | 
ce wages. In a few years thou wilt pur- 
e chaſe a piece of land, thou muſt then 
«© marry a negro woman as prudent and 
« induſtrious as thyſelf; educate thy chil- 
e dren as I have educated thee, in the 
fear of God, and to love labour; and 
< after living happy and free, thou wilt 
* die in peace. Thou muſt abſolutely 
< receive thy liberty, James; I ought to 
« have given it thee long before. I ſin- 
<« cerely wiſh it had pleaſed God, the fa- 
ther of all mankind, that the white | 
<< people had never thought of purchaſing 
and ſelling thy African brethren! May 
= he inſpire all the Americans with a de- 
<« ſire of following our example! Why 
« ſhould we, who conſider liberty as the 
« firſt of all bleſſings, refuſe it to thoſe 
« who live with us?” | 


« Ah! — how kind you are” | 
aid) 


ſaid James; © on that account I will 


c 


cc 


«c 


(c 


0 


— 


41 


never leave you. I have never been 


a ſlave; you never ſpoke to me but 


as you ſpoke to the white people; I 
have never wanted for any thing, whe- 
ther ſick or in health; I never laboured 
more than my neighbours, who labour 
for themſelves; I have been richer than 
ſeveral white people, to whom I lent 
money; and my good and dear miſ- 
treſs, who never commands us, but 
who makes us do whatever ſhe de- 
fires, by only ſaying, James, I wiſh you 
would do ſo and ſo, how can I leave 
her? Give me whatever you chooſe, 
whether under the name of a ſlave or 
a free man 1s of little importance, 
ſince I cannot be but happy in your 
family: I will never ſeparate from you.“ 


« Well, James,” returned Mr. Mit- 


fin, © T conſent to what thou deſireſt. 
* After thy manumiſſion has undergone 
* the neceſſary forms, I will hire thee 
© by the year; but take a month's ho- 
© lidays at leaſt: this is a grand epoch 
* 1n thy life; celebrate it by joy, by re- 
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poſe, and in whatever manner you | 
think proper.“ —“ No, maſter,” ſad 8 


James, it is ſeed-time; I will take my 


40 
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holidays on ſome other occaſion; let 
to-day only be a feſtival among the 
negro-race. Since you deſire it, I 
accept my liberty; and let my firſt ac- 
tion as a free man be to take you, my | 
maſter, by the hand, to preſs it in 
mine, and to lay it upon my boſom, 
where the attachment and gratitude of 
James will remain as long as he 
breathes; and let my ſecond be to aſ- 
fure you, that no labourer in the coun- 
ty of Kent will be more diligent than 
he whom you will hereafter call the | 
faithful James,” 
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TENTH DIVISION. 
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2UESTIONS. 


124. 
What are thoſe noble attainments, 
which exalt a man above all the other 


the) 
creatures of this world ? 
.. ; , 
N 5 lvantages 0 | 
What are the peculiar ad 5 He 
princes, or thoſe which can meet only _ 
them? | 79 
126 etern 
On which of theſe peculiar —_— 
\ | value? 
ought they to ſet the higheſt 8 
do Oc 
addin 
ao r 
May | 
quiz 
ad o. 
With | 
moyir 
Who: 
f arr, 


127, What 


L 188 J 


ANSWERS. 


LS 

The power of exerciſing an influence 
on the happineſs and virtue of thoſe whom 
they govern, 


* 
of That of being endowed with ſenſibility, 
intelligence, and reaſon; of being ſuſcep- 
tible of virtue, and of having been deſ- 
tined to know God, and love him to all 


eternity. 


ges 
Xx —5. 
An illuſtrious birth; extenſive power to 
o good; and diſtinguiſhed rank, which, 
adding luſtre to their virtues, gives them 
do more influence. Beſides theſe, we 
may reckon more abundant means of 
cquiring extenſive information, and the 
ad of ſuperior talents, by converſing 
vith men of genius and ability, and of 
moying the beſt and moſt beautiful pro- 


auctions of nature, and the maſter-pieces 
of art, 


What 1 | * . Yes, 


L 186 J 


TCYFSSTIOVNMS. 


127. a 
What beautiful leſſon _ as heir o 
a throne give to his children ? 


ow”. Ju 
Did Darius poſſeſs _ valuable qua- 
lities? 


» 


® 129. What] 


4 


law 
1nd 
the 
WIC 
fect 
vent 
ws, 
4 M 
yy. 
fr 
tant! 


Th 


ether 
of the 


"ters 


L-7 1 
ANSWERS. 
x5. 

Yes, for he knew how to reſpect the 

laws, to diſcern merit, to receive advice, 

ind to procure himſelf friends. Zopyrus, 
he ſon of Megabyſes, was the perſon 
rho enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of his af- 
ection. A certain perſon having one day 
rentured to propoſe this queſtion to Da- 
rus, who held a pomegranate in his hand: 

* What 1s the bleſſing which you would 

* with to multiply as many times as that 

fruit contains ſeeds ?”— The king in- 

tantly replied, Zopyrus. 
M5. 

The Dauphin, ſon of Louis XV. and 
ather of Louis XVI. having, in preſence 
of the princes his ſons, ordered the re- 
aſters of the pariſh in which they were 
baptized to be brought to him, faid, 
"You here ſee that your names are 
* preceded and followed by a multitude 
ol obſcure ones: as men, you find 
yourſelves here confounded in a crowd 
ol other men; you are all equally ſo as 
' Chriſtians; ſo that in theſe two reſpects, 
vhich conſtitute your chief dignity, all 
"mankind are your equals.” 


Vhat 


9 Da- 


1 


9UESTION. 


1 
What is the ſtrangeſt mark of attach- 
ment which a favourite ever gave to his. 
maſter ? | 


his. 


What 


1 189 J 
ANSWER, 
. 
Darius had for nineteen months be- 
ieged the revolted city of Babylon, and 


vas upon the point of abandoning his 
enterprize, when Zopyrus appeared in his 


n every part of his body, and covered 
nich wounds. What barbarian has 
reduced you to that ſituation ?” cried 
the king, running towards him. © You 
« yourſelf,” replied Zopyrus; © I am 
going to Babylon, where my name, 
and the rank I hold at your court, are 
well known; and when I arrive I will 
pretend that you puniſhed me in the 
© moſt cruel manner for having adviſed 
"you to raiſe the ſiege. Deceived by 
this ſtratagem, the enemy will entruſt 
eme with the command of a body of 
troops, to which you muſt expoſe ſome 
" of yours, and permit me to overcome 
them, in order that I may gain a greater 
" ſhare of confidence; by theſe means I 
all become maſter of the army, and 


then Babylon is yours.“ 
- *R—5;, That 


preſence without noſe or ears, mutilated 


[ 199 J 


2 UESTIONS. 


* 130. 


What was the reſult of this ftratagenif x 
of Zopyrus? i 
„ in 

Did the kings of Perſia enjoy abſolute an 
authority ? ? he 
C3 

* 132. _ 

Relate ſome other particulars of ein 


characber of Darius. 


* 

EX. 
*R—5. 
That prince rendered his reign illuſtri- 
dus by uſeful eſtabliſhments, and tarniſhed 
it by conqueſts. Born with warlike ta- 
tents, adored by his troops, animated by 
impetuous courage in action, but calm 
and collected when ſurrounded by danger, 
he ſubdued almoſt as many nations as 
Cyrus. His forces, his victories, and the 
fattery of his courtiers, made him ima- 
gine that with one word he could com- 
mand the homage of the world. 
. A 

Yes, and they were revered by their 
ſubjects as the living images of the deity ; 
the day of their birth was conſidered as a a 
kſtival; and when they died, to ſignify 
mat the principle of knowledge and the 
laws was loſt, the ſacred fire was extin- 
zuiſhed, and the courts of juſtice were ſhut. 

* p— 55 

He ſucceeded, and his friend loaded 
im with careſſes and favours; but Darius 
ten ſaid, © I would have given an hun- 
* dred Babylons to ſave Zopyres from 
W uch barbarous treatment.“ | 
* u—;. Darius, 


* 


[ 


9UESTIONS. 


* 


19a [ 


"133- = 

Who ſuggeſted to him the idea of con- 
quering Greece? bp. 
. 
* 134. WI 


Who inſpired the queen with the ſame 
deſire? 


5 * 135: | 
What was the ſucceſs of the enterprize$ 
of Democedes ? 


L. 193 1 
ANSWERS. 


* v5. 
Darius, importuned by his 5 diſ- 


parched Democedes with five . Perſians, 


who were ordered to reconnoitre the places 
which he intended to conquer, 


5. 

A Grecian phyſician, named Demo- 
des, who had cured him of a dange- 
rous diforder. Not being able to pro- 
cure liberty by any other means, Demo- 
cedes formed a deſign of invading Greece, 
made the queen approve of it, and flat- 
red himſelf with the hopes of obtain- 
ng a commiſſion, by which he would be 
mbled to reviſit Crotona, the * of 
Is nativity. 


* 8—5. 
Queen Atoſſa, who was deſirous of 


engaging in her ſervice ſome women of 
Lacedemon, Argos, Corinth, and Athens. 


3 „ —5. He 
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QUESTION. 


| 136. LIE 
What did Democedes when he quitted 
the territories of Darius? 


ANSWE R. 


He fled to Italy. The Perſians is 
were intended to be under his command 


experienced many misfortunes: before they: | 
returned to Suza, the queen had cooled 1 


in her defire of having Grecian female 
| ſlaves in her ſervice, and Parius turned 
his thoughts towards TAY the Scy- 
thians, 


K 2 Corre- 


Correſpondence of the Figures and Letters. 


124. 
a 5. 
126. 
227. 
128. 
12 9. 
130. 


1 If [ET 
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15. 
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131. 
132. 


133. 


134. 
135. 


136. 


| . { 
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0 LOGUE vm. 


Madame de Sainval, Lady Louiſa, aui 
| Paulina. 


LADY LOUISA. 
HAT a ſtrange man was this De- 
mocedes, who, to enjoy the plea- | 
ſure of again ſeeing Greece, expoſed it 
to the greateſt calamities!—How could 
he at once love his country, and betray it ? 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 9 

His love of it was that of an intereſted 
man, who attaches himſelf to every ob- 
ject from which he hopes to derive ad- 
vantage, but without attending to the 

happineſs of thoſe who procure it. 

SOPHIA. | 

And queen Atoſſa appears to me to be 
as ſingular a character, or rather to have 
been very inhuman. | 
h 5 K 3 _ LADY” 
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( 85 JI 
LADY LOUISA. 
Without doubt. To kindle up the 
flames of war for the ſake of procuring a 
few ſlaves more, is unpardonable. 


| PAULINA. 
Is it poſſible that war ſhould ever have 


been kindled for the attainment of ſuch 


an object? 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

Alas! pretences as frivolous, and mo- 
tives ſtill more to be condemned, have 
produced and I the moſt fatal 


| conteſts, 


LADY LOUISA. 


It is at leaſt certain, that we muſt not 


look for any traits of female * in 


the life of Atoſſa. 


PAULINA. 

J have read, mamma, in the book 

which you gave me, the hiſtory of Che- 
lonis ; and I afterwards wrote it down. 


MAD. DE SAIN VAI. 


Very well, let us begin with that. 
[ She reads. 


CHELONIS 


{ 399- } 
CHELONIS. | 

LycuRcvs having reſolved to baniſh 
luxury and avarice from Lacedemon, 
cauſed the wealth of the citizens to be 
equally divided, and aboliſhed the uſeleſa 
arts. His laws ſubſiſted a long time; 
but ſome centuries after his death, every 
thing fell into confuſion. Agis II. mount- 
ed the throne about the year 248 before 
Jeſus Chriſt, and had Leonidas for his 
colleague. He was deſirous of reform- 
ing the corrupted manners of his ſubjects, 
and of re-eſtabliſhing the laws of Lycur- 
gus; but Leonidas prevented the inten- 
tions of Agis from being carried into 
effect. One of the Ephori, who had 
adopted the plan of reformation, con- 
ceived an implacable hatred againſt Leo+ 
nidas, and cauſed a decree to be paſſed, 
which declared him diveſted of royalty, 
and eſtabliſhed his nn ** 
tus in his ſtead, 

Leonidas, apprehending an attempt on 
his life, retired to the temple of Juno. 
Chelonis, his daughter, who was the wife 
of { Cleambrotus, incenſed at the ambition 
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of her huſband, which tore the diadem 


from the head of her father to place it on 


his own, followed Leonidas to his aſy- 
kim, and adminiſtered to his aſſiſtance. 


She often went to the Ephori and king 


Apis, to entreat them to revoke the.ſen- | 
tence paſſed upon her father; but find- 


ing all her efforts fruitleſs, ſhe prevailed 
upon Leonidas to take advantage of the 
night to quit Lacedemon and to retire to 
Tegea, where he might remain in ſafety 


till fortune ſhould become more favour- 
able, 

This virtuous princels remained at La- 
cedemon ; and by her air, looks, and be- 
haviour, demonſtrated to her countrymen 
the exceſs of her grief. Being unwilling 
to live with the perſecutor of her father, 


| ſhe retired to a private houſe, clothed her- 


ſelf in mourning, and ſecluded herſclf 
from ſociety. 

A new revolution replaced Leonidas 
on the throne, and obliged Cleombrotus 
to fly to an aſylum. Leonidas, more 
incenſed againſt his ſon-in-law than 


_— Agis, ran to the temple of Nep- 


tunc 


K * ma 4 
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10 
tune with a body of ſoldiers, and find- 
ing Cleombrotus ſeated near the moſt 
ſacred part of the temple, loaded him 
with reproaches. 

Chelonis, informed of what was 5 wa 
ſing, took her two children in her arms, 
quitted her retreat, haſtened to the tem- 
ple of Neptune with her hair diſhevelled, 
fat down by her huſband, placed his 
children at his fide, and fetching a deep 
ſigh, ſaid . . . © The traces impreſſed by 

grief on the countenance of Chelonis, 
* and the mourning which ſhe wears, 
© are not the effects of the misfortunes 
under which Cleombrotus now la- 
A bours, they are the marks of the tears 
your ſad reverſes of fortune have oc- 
caſioned me to ſhed. Cruel deftiny ! 
My huſband compelled me to wear 
©* mourning for my father; at preſent my 
* father compels me to wear mourning 
for my huſband! Do you imagine, Leo- . 
„ nidas, that your daughter will ever ſee 
you imbrue your hands in the blood of 
* him whom you yourſelf have choſen 
for her ſpouſe? No death will pre- 
| | K 5 « went 


7 $04 } 

« vent her from beholding that horrid 
« ſight. Could ſhe preſent herſelf before 
cc the reſt of her ſex? With what ſhame 
© would ſhe be covered, ſhe who could 
* not obtain from her huſband pardon for 
« her father, nor pardon from her father | 
« for her huſband! O, Leonidas! if 
« you are inſenſible to the tears of a 
te daughter who reveres you; if the ſighs 
& of her two children, who are proſtrated 
cat your feet, cannot move you, you will 
ce efface the crime committed by Cle- 
« ombrotus againſt you, by proving that 
« jt is poſſible to facrifice for royalty, 
& father, children, and ſon-in-law.” When 
Chelonis had ended ſhe took, Cleombro- 
tus in her arms, and faid, The dag- 
« ger which you aim at him muſt paſs 
e through my body.” Then falling on her 
knees before Leonidas, ſhe added, No, 
« my father, you do not with to put to 
« death your daughter and ſon-in-law 

e with the ſame blow.” . 
This ſcene was ſo affecting, that it drew 
tears from all the ſpectators, The anger 


of an n Cleombrotus gave 
place 
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place to his affection for his daughter. 
He claſped her in his arms, and mingling 
his tears with her's, ſaid, © Your virtue, 
* my dear daughter, has diſarmed my 
« paſſion; your huſband ſhall not periſh, 
my tendernefs for you will be a pledge 
* of my promiſe; but he muſt quit 
Lacedemon, his preſence offends me: 
let him depart immediately; and do 
„you, my dear Chelonis, remain with 
* your father, who would be. more 
«* wretched on the throne, if ſeparated 
from you, than if ſhut up in an aſylum 
where he enjoyed your company.” 
Chelonis poſſeſſed too much greatneſs of 

ſoul to abandon her huſband in diſtreſs. 

She proſtrated herſelf before the altar of 

Neptune, repeated a ſhort prayer, took 
one of her children in her arms, and pre- 
ſenting the other to her huſband, ſaid, 
Let us depart, Cleombrotus, I quitted 
you for an unhappy father; at preſent 


“ quit my father for an unfortunate 
( huſband.” 
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well? 


[ 204 ] 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 
Very well, indeed; Paulina never wrote 


any thing with which I was ſo well fatis- | 


fied. 
—_ -- PAULINA, embarraſſed. 
Mamma | 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 
What have you to ſay? 
| | PAULINA. 
I I am aſham ec 
MAD. DE SAIN VAI. 
Aſhamed of what —of having written 


PAULINA. 
No, mamma, but of receiving praiſes 


which I do not altogether deſerve. 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. 
That to me is a myſtery; pray explain it. 
| PAULINA.. 
Laſt evening, mamma, I had finiſhed my 


extract, when Lady Louiſa accidentally | 


entered my apartment; and having begged 


her to reviſe it for me, ſhe was ſo kind as 


to tell me that ſte obſerved many faults, 
but with her aſſiſtance I corrected 
ſeveral of them. After this, ſhe con- 
ſulted the book, and dictated to me ſome 


very 


T] 


owe 


W. 
lneer; 
lertaii 


or 


Us Þ 
very long paſſages. I then wrote a fair 
e copy of the whole, and on this account it 
5 appeared to you ſo well executed. 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

I am much obliged to Lady Louiſa for 
her good intentions, and to Paulina for 
her candour; but it would have been 

perhaps better, if the confeſſion had been 
made before the extract was read. 


PAULINA. ü 
That was preciſely the reaſon of my 


being a little confuſed, for I had the ap- 
pearance of one who wiſhed to deceive. 
MAD. DE SAINVAL, | 


cn 


ſes No, my dear child, you could have no 
uch intention; beſides, even if you had, 
t would not have ſucceeded, for I ſoon 

it. ¶ perceived that you could not make that 
extract without ſome aſſiſtance. 

my PAULINA. 

ally The praiſes, therefore, which you be- 

ged lowed. upon mee 

1 as 


MAD. DE SAINVAL.. 

Were a little ironical. But I 8 a 
incerity of my dear Paulina; and I was 
tain, by giving her unmerited praiſes, 
ome Wl ſhould draw from her a confeſſion, for 
{22 which 


alts, | 
fed 


:0N- 


E 
which I had much rather be indebted to of 


her candour than to her obedience. 0 
| LADY LOUISA. 00 
Madam, ſince confeſſions ſucceed with je 


you, I muſt acknowledge that I had 
only a very confuſed idea of that Cornelia fir 
whoſe portrait was ſeen in the palace of 50 
Sapia. That I might be better acquaint- ch. 

ed with her, I addreſſed myſelf to Sophia, 

and in the book which ſhe pointed out 
to me I found a characteriſtic anecdate of an 
that illuſtrious Roman lady. | yo 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 
Will you be ſo obliging as to ware ir? j 

| LADY LOUIS A. | 
Cornelia, the daughter of Solo Afri- 
canus, and the wife of the Conſul Grac- 
chus, was indebted for her celebrity to 
the education which ſhe gave her daugh- Bj 
ters, and the noble qualities by which 
they were diſtinguiſhed. One day, ſhe 
received a viſit from a veryrich and hau 7 
ty lady, who, after diſplaying her diamonds, W 
pearls, and moſt valuable jewels, begged MW 
Cornelia to ſhew hers alſo. The mother n 
of the Gracchi upon this changed the con- W 
verſation, in order to wait for the —_ | 
ous 


„„ 


of her ſons, who were at ſchool; and as 


Now, my dear Sophia, I am very de- 
ſirous of knowing what hiſtorical anecdote 


you have choſen, for you juſt now aſſerted 
that your heroine ſurpaſſed ours in virtue, 


SOPHIA. 

You will find, Madam, that in my 
anecdote there are two heroines. Will 
you permit me to relate it? 

MAD. DR SAINVAI. 

Without doubt. 

S800 PHIA. 

The people of Syracuſe having revolted 
againſt Thraſybulus, who wiſhed to make 
himſelf king of that city, forced their way 
into his palace, and put to death his whole 
family, except his daughter Harmonia. The 
nurſe of that princeſs, to. ſave her from 
the fury of the mutineers, in her ſtead pre- 


lame age and ſtature. This falſe Harmo- 
na, without diſcovering the deception, 
prepared to receive the mortal blow with 
lortitude, wenn the real daughter of Thra- 

ſybulus, 


ſoon as they appeared, ſhe preſented them 
to the lady, ſaying, There, Madam, are my 
jewels, and my brigbteſt ornaments. A. 


ſented her own daughter, who was of the 
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ſybulus, touched with ſo noble an action, x 
called out to the aſſaſſins to ſpare that ad 
young perſon, declaring herſelf to be the th 
princeſs whom they wiſhed to ſacrifice; 

but it was too late, the generous young 
woman was already dead, and the unfor- 

tunate Harmonia had no other conſola- 


tion than that of deſcending to the grave bh 
with her. | 

| LADY LOUISA. 1 
| Yes, you are right, your heroines diſ- | * 
play ſtill more virtue and magnanimity 


than ours. Is it not true, Madam? A 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. fre 

Before I give my opinion, I deſire to 
know whether you make any diſtinction WI y 
between Sophia's two heroines? ] firſt non 
addreſs this queſtion to you, Paulina. n re 
. PAULINA. * 0 be 
You do not, Madam, follow the exan- 
ple of Solon, for he ordered that thoſe A 
who firſt delivered their opinions in the WWin:i; 

aſſembly of the people ſhould be at leaſt 

fifty years of age, and I am the youngeſt N. 
of you all. ler li 
MAD. DES AIN VAI. & the 


Solon was deſirous of preventing the Wl 
multitude, We 


© IRS 
© 
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multitude, conſiſting of the moſt enlight- 
ened people, from being led aſtray by the 
advice of young orators. Have I any 


PAULINA. 

Certainly not, mamma. 
LADY LOUISA, 
Let us ſee whether your opinion will 
be received in preference to ours. 
| PAULINA. | 
I greatly admire my ſiſter's two he- 
ſoines, but eſpecially the real Harmonia. 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. | 

And upon what do you found that pre- 
WF ference? 
: PAULINA, 
= You ſhould reflect, Madam, that Har- 
WY nonia was the daughter of a king; and 
Wn oy opinion it is natural for a princeſs 
Jo be very fond of life. | 
= MAD. DE SAINVAL. 
And you, Sophia, do you adopt the 
atiments of Paulina? 
x SOPHIA, | 
Not at all. The perſon who laid down 
life for Harmonia appears to me to 
le greater heroine of the two, for ſhe 


_ of the like kind to apprehend here? | 
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210 ] 
was not obliged to make that ſacrifice; Mi: 
but one can never diſpenſe with the obli- Ml, 
gation of being grateful and juſt ; the Mu! 
princeſs, therefore, was under the neceſ- 
ſity of expoſing herſelf to death in order 
to ſave her generous friend. 
| LADY LOUISA. 

The one then diſcharged her duty, and 
the other did more. In my opinion, Ma- 
dam, Sophia has given a very juſt deci- 
ſion. 


map, PE rA 
I join in the ſame opinion; but ! 
think you are both deceived when you 
affirm that the daughter of Thraſybu- WM... 
lus and her companion were far ſupe- 
rior to Chelonis and Cornelia. 
| LADY LOUISA 5 
Theſe, however, performed nothing ſo 
remarkable as the reciprocal ſacrifice of 
the two Syracuſan ladies. 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. * 
I allow it; and I admire as much as 
you that generous ſacrifice which ordinary Th 
minds would never have been capable of bem 
making. But when you are told that the Wzicn 
daughter of Leonidas and the _ 
| c 


h as 


nary 
le of 


t the 


er Ol 


the 
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he Gracchi expoſed their lives in order 


o fave a father, a huſband, or a ſon, 
would you venture to aſſert that they 
rere unequal to ſuch a ſacrifice? | 

.- _ LADT LOT. 

| ſhould be very far from hazarding 
ch an opinion. | 

SOPHIA. 

t is true, that this action ſo remark- 
ble, of two friends, depends upon circum- 
ances; ſince it could not have taken place 
ud Thraſybulus enjoyed peace at Syra- 


ule, We are therefore in the wrong to 


believe that my two heroines ſurpaſs the 
chers in virtue: Chelonis and Cornelia, 
laced in the ſame circumſtances, would 
ave behaved in as generous a manner. 
MAD. bi SAINTAS.. 
You muſt beſides obſerve, that we know 
my one action of your two heroines. 
LADY LOUISA. 
But, Madam, that action is ſo noble... 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

That it is ſufficient to immortalize 
hem ; nothing is more true: but a ſingle 
Kon, however noble it may be, does not 

| prove 
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opportunity or a defire to acquire a grif 
name. There are ſome women,” «lf 


trait of a young perſon little known 


tues which ſhe practiſed. 


you muſt reflect that one may becor e 


1 212 ] | 
prove that the perſon who performs i it 3 
unalterably virtuous, x 
SOPHIA. 
I did not know that, and I am for 
had occaſion to learn it. | 
MAD. DE SAINVAL, 


For your conſolation, my dear Soph 


really virtuous without ever having had 


ferves a modern author, © who have 

« tained to the higheſt degree of falMELT: 
« even by the obſcurity of their virtueY 
To-morrow I ſhall read to you the pq 


her death, and who would have remai 


in oblivion, had not the tears of her fa 
preſerved the remembrance of the 
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TE 2UESTIONS, 
„ 


What was the ſource of thoſe w: 4 

which almoſt deſtroyed Greece, and whit ©'* 
150 years afterwards overturned the Pf 

ſian empire? = 

reſo 

ek 38. | XP 

When did this revolt happen? give 

cap) 

5 vY 39- ad 

Did the Athenians accede to the leag i ilar 

formed by the cities of Greece ? "MW 


* 140, W 2 


[ arg J 
ANSWERS. 
. 
About the year 504 before the Chriſtian 


Era. 


whid 

4 v—s. 
The revolt of the cities of Ionia, which, 
reſolved to recover their former liberty, 
expelled the governors whom Darius had 
given them, burned the city of Sardis, the 
capital of the antient kingdom of Lydia, 
and engaged the people of Caria and the 
ſand of Cyprus in the league they had 
1 againſt the Perſians. 


* a—6. 
Without openly declaring themſelves, 
they reſolved to ſupport it. The king of 
Perſia did not conceal the deſire which he 


lea2W 


te limits of his empire: the Athenians 
owed to the greater part of the cities 
viich had ſhaken off his authority that 


W its colonies ; and they had long com- 
plained of the protection which the Per- 


5 dus granted to Hippias, the fon of Piſiſ- 


had of extending towards their territories 


ſtance which a mother country owes 


a tratus, 
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 PVESTIONS. 


What impreſſion did the conduct of the 
Athenians make upon Darius? 


141. | 
a what light may adverſity be conſi- 
dered? 


142. a 
What is that bleſſing which religion 
gives us, which virtue preſerves, which 
miſery changes, which vice takes from us, 
and which repentance reſtores? 


143. What 


the 


nſi- 


ion 


lich 
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tratus, who oppreſſed them, and whom 
they had baniſhed. Animated by ſuch 
motives, they ſent troops into Ionia, and 
by theſe means contributed towards che 
taking of Sardis. 
56. 
peace · A mind. 
606. 5 

It may be conſidered ſometimes as 2 

e in diſguiſe. 
e 

When he heard of the burning of Sar- 

dis, he ſwore he would be revenged on 


them in the moſt ſtriking manner, and he 


commanded one of his officers to put him 
in mind every day of the outrage com- 
mitted by the Athenians: but he was 
firſt obliged to terminate the war which 
had been ſtirred up by the Ionians. It 
continued ſeveral years, and procured him 
great advantages. Ionia returned to its 
obedience; and ſeveral iſlands of the Æ- 
cean ſea, and all the cities of the Hel- 


kſpont, ſubmitted to his laws. 
L rF—6, The 
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ESTOS. 
| 143. | 

What is one of the greateſt obſtacles to 
chat internal felicity which mankind may 
enjoy? 

144. 

What difference is there between me- 
lancholy and peeviſhneſs? 


145. 
To what may courtiers be compared, if 


we believe a certain moraliſt? 


| 146. 
What is the greateſt ſervice which a 
miniſter can render to his maſter? 


h a 


=>" 


[21g 1 


ANSWERS. 


The firſt is an enemy which we fear 
and oppoſe; the other ſurprizes us, and 
we are overcome before we can think of 
reſiſtance. 


CH, 


To marble, which is hard and ſmooth. 


'E——0. 
Peevithnels. 


. HH). 
To prevent him from n 2 
crime. 


We find an example of this an 


following anecdote : 


Francis d'Eſtampes, Marquis de Mau- 
ni, going into the cloſet of Louis XIII. 
who was giving an audience to Cardinal 
de Richelieu“, ſtammered in his ſpeech 
when he anſwered the queſtions propoſed 


to him by the king. His majeſty, who 


* Prime miniſter of Louis XIII. and one who 
governed him entirely. 


L 2 ſtammered 


ſtammered alſo, imagined that Mauni 
meant to mimic him, and taking him by 
the arm gave the ſignal to his guards to 
put him to death. The cardinal had the 
good fortune to pacify the king, by ſay- | 
ing to him, © Your majeſty is then igno- 

« rant that Mauni was born with that 

Pardon, I pray, a fault | 
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ANSWER. 


* 1mpediment ? 


c for which he is not reſponſible even to 
Louis XIII. aſhamed of his 


. 


raſhneſs, embraced Mauni, and honoured 
kim ever after with his affection. Had 
not the cardinal been preſent, the unfor- 
_tunate marquis, who could not make uſe 
.of his tongue to vindicate himſelf, muſt 
have fallen a victim to an imaginary of- 
fence, and a blind and unreaſonable pal- 


Hon. 


— 


137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 


141. 


v5. 
2—5. 
4—6. 
B—6. 


C6. 


142. | 


143. 


144. 


* 


145. 


146. 


Correſpondence of the Letters and Figures. 
| p—6. 


E—6. 


p—6. 
G—6. | 
H—6. 
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DIALOGUE IX. 


Madame Belmont, Madame de Sainval.. 
Lady Louiſa,. Sophia, Paulina. 


— 


SO PH IA. 


] OW, Madam! was it Louis XIII. 


who ſuffered himſelf to fall into ſuch 
a tranſport of paſſion? 


MAD. DE SAINVAL.. 


Without doubt; 


SOPHIA. 


He is, then, the ſame prince who when 


a child treated his tutor with diſreſpect ? 
MAD. DE SAINVAL, 

Fes; which ſhews you, my dear 
children, of how great importance it is to 
check the vicious inclinations of youth, 
ſince our faults increaſe with our years. 


The wiſe Author of nature,” ſays a cer- 
tain moraliſt, © has eſtabliſhed things ſo. 


* well,. that by a juſt reward. virtue. 
L3 « becames. 
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[ 222 J 
becomes eaſy in proportion as it is 
« practiſed; and vice, by a like puniſh- 
« ment, becomes always more incorri- 


* the more it is indulged.“ 
LADY LOUISA. 

The obſervation 1s juſt. But, Madam, 
you promiſed to give us another leſſon of 
morality, taken from the character of a 
young lady. 

' SOPHIA.. 
I imagine it will be very affecting. 
MAD. DE SAIN VAI. | 
Search among thoſe books for Mr. Zim- 
mermann's treatiſe on SOLITUDE, and 1 
will read to you the paſſage which relates 
to his daughter v. 


I muſt beg pardon for relating here 
the hiſtory of a young perſon whoſg 
« remembrance I wiſh to preſerve, be- 
« cauſe I can truly ſay of her, what Pe- 


« trarch ſaid of his Laura, the world did 


* It is extracted, with a few variations, from an 


abridgment of that work in French, by M. J. B. 
MERCIEX. | 
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not know her while it poſſeſſed her, 
and ſhe was known to thoſe only who 
are left to bewail her loſs. 
« She preferred ſolitude to the com- 
merce of the world, and was acquaint- 


ed with no other pleaſure but that of 


leading a modeſt and retired life. She 


ſubmitted to all the diſpenſations of 
' Heaven. with pious reſignation ; and: 
though born with. a conſtitution - ex- 


ceedingly weak, ſne endured with for- 


titude all her diſtreſſes. Mild and good, 
amiable, yet always ſuffering though 


without repining, timid, reſerved, and 


never converſing but with a kind of 


flal enthuſiaſin. Such was the young 
woman of whom I ſpeak, and who 
by her firmneſs when in the greateſt 


pain convinced me what ſtrength the 
mind often acquires in ſolitude, even 


in the weakeſt beings. Full of confi- 
dence in God, and diffident of her- 
ſelf, ſhe never acted contrary to my 
inclination. Equally ſubmiſſive and 


tractable, ſhe had the tendereſt at- 
tachment to me without telling me 


ſo, but endeavoured by her actions 
L4 6 © 
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1 
to prove it. I would have laid down 
my life for her, as ſhe would have 
done for me. My greateſt happineſs 
was to be able to do any thing that 
might prove agreeable to her. And 
nothing gave me greater pleaſure than 
to receive ſometimes, were it but a roſe 
from her preſented by her hand, I 
conſidered it as a treaſure. An un- 
common diſorder, a flux of blood on 
the lungs, attacked this beloved daugh- 
ter, even in my arms: I knew her 
conſtitution, and I immediately ſaw 
that the diſeaſe would prove mortal. 
Twelve times in one day, with a bleed- 
ing heart, torn by grief, did I throw 
myſelf on my knees to implore Hea- 
ven to reſtore her to health. She knew 
nothing of this, nor did ſhe ſuſpect 
that her fituation was ſo alarming ; 


yet ſhe was ſenſible that ſhe was in 


danger, but never ſpoke of it. She 


conſtantly received me with a ſmile. 


Oppreſſed by a dangerous diſorder, and 


« prey to the moſt complicated and 


ce 


acute pains, ſhe never complained: 


ſhe anſwered all my queſtions in a few 


« words, 


ce words, and with mildneſs, but without 


ce 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


* 

ec 
if 

cc 
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entering into many particulars. She 


viſibly decayed every moment, yet her 


countenance always retained the ſerenity 


which a pure heart and an affectio- - 


nate ſoul diffuſed over it. 


« Thus did I ſee a beloved, an only 
daughter, hurried from the world at the 


age of twenty-five, and after nine 
months illneſs! . . . . With her uſual. 


affability, and without the leaſt reluc- 
tance, ſhe had quitted Swiſſerland with 
me; and ſome weeks after a young 


man, on whom her affections were 


fixed, periſhed by a tragical death. 


« During the few days of good health 
which ſhe enjoyed at Hanover, where 
ſhe was univerſally eſteemed, ſhe wrote 


ſome prayers, . found afterwards among 
her papers, in which ſhe. requeſted 


to die, and to die ſoon. She left alſo 


ſome affecting letters, which ſhe wrote 


at the ſame period. By theſe it ap- 
peared that ſhe had an ardent deſire for 
being ſpeedily re- united to the Author 
of her exiſtence. The laſt words 
LS « *whuch -. 
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which this beloved daughter, when in 

te the moſt dreadful agony, uttered to me 

0 were, © To-day I ſhall enter into the 
« joys of Heaven! 

% We ſhould not be worthy of ven 

« ſuch an example, if after feeing a weak 

« being at fo early an age ſupport the 


A 


t 


« preateſt ſufferings, we ſhould allow 


&©& ourſelves to be overcome by pain, when 
te fortitude and reſolution may ſupport us, 
* In the midſt of inexpreſſible tor- 
« ment, ſhe never ſuffered the ſmalleſt 
c complaint to eſcape her; ſhe fubmitted 
« in filence to the will of Heaven, and 
« ſhe was always beneficent, always mild, 
« and always compaſſionate to others, 
« And ſhall not we, who have before 
te our eyes the ſublime leſſons which this 
tc amiable creature gave us during an 
« inveterate malady, and under the hor- 
« rors of long and cruel agony; we, 


« who alſo aſpire to that happy abode of | 


« eternal joy and peace, facrifice every 


.« thing, and attempt every thing, to find 


« ſtrength to ſupport our ſufferings, and 


c to acquire that patience and reſignation B 


cc « which 


by 


$I 
Di 


tear] 
« which can make us turn our thoughts 
« inwardly with tranquillity, and hold a 


E 


« ſolitary communion with God ! 


MAD. BELMONT. 

This extract gives me great pleaſure, 
and I muſt confeſs that the author de- 
ſerved to be the father of ſuch a daugh- 
ter. 

SOPHIA>- 

Mamma was right in ſaying that adver- 
ſity is ſometimes a bleſſing in diſguiſe; 
for that young lady, who has a great re- 
ſemblance to * Miſs B***, was indebted 
to affliction for part of her virtues, 


LADY LOUISA. 
Without doubt. Had her ſituation 
been leſs lamentable ſhe would not have 
been a model of patience and reſignation, 


MAD. DE SAINVAL. 


And her father would not have ſhed 


Authoreſs of An EJa ry on true Fortitude, See 
Dialogue V. pts 
L 6 ſuch 


L 228 1 
fuch ſweet tears as thoſe which he ſheds at 
preſent, when he remembers what ſhe was. 
DADY TOvna: 54: 
But the greater her merit the more he 
ought to bewail his loſs. | 
| MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

I confeſs it. But do you think that he 
would have wiſhed to lament a daughter 
leſs perfect? 

LADY LOUISA, 
I do not know... . 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 


When we reflect upon the end and du- 


ration of our exiſtence on earth, and ele- 
vate our thoughts to a better world, the 
virtues of beloved objects are ftill more 
precious to us than their lives: and if 
death ſeparates us from them, the remem- 
brance of their virtues, and the hopes of 
ſeeing them one day triumphant and re- 
warded, without checking or diminiſhing 
our tears, moderate the bitterneſs of them, 
and we derive confolation even from the 
fource of our ſorrow. 
MAD. BELMONT. 
The work which inſpired you with 
theſe 


fr. 


EF ans } 


theſe reflections has not yet found its way 
to my retreat, but I am ſenſible that I 
ſhall receive ſome ſalutary leſons from 
3 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. . 

And the ſweeteſt conſolation. The 
author, who is one of the moſt celebrated 
phyſicians of Germany, is alſo one of its 
beſt writers; and the Empreſs of Ruſſia 
ſent him a letter written by her own hand, 
« to thank him for the excellent receipts 
« he has given to mankind in his book 
« on Solitude,” 

MAD. 8 

Will you communicate to me, my dear 

friend, one of theſe receipts. 
MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

At the end of the paſſage which J have 
juſt now read, I find one which ſeems ex- 
actly calculated for you. | 

« Souls ſuſceptible of feeling, and ſuf- 
« fering affliction, every thing at preſent 
« oppreſſes you, and plunges you into 
e deſpair: theſe, however, if you be- 
© lieve me, are ſweet afflictions ; they 
« elevate us above earthiy es give 

cc us 


E I 
us ſtrength which we before thought 
© ourſelves incapable of acquiring. To 
cc fay you are in an abyſs of miſery and 
grief, but the time will come when you. 
« wilt be in a happy medium between 
ec heaven and earth. You will then en- 
« Joy repoſe, you will then taſte true and 
ce ſublime pleaſures, far from the tumult 
© of mankind, holding ſweet and affect- 
ce ing. communication with the dead. 
Happy, an hundred times happy, is he 
e who is capable of reliſhing a calm and 
ce retired life, who delights in the ſilence 
ce of the fields, and the tranquillity of ſo- 
6 litary gardens! He will there taſte 
ce celeſtial pleaſures, even in the moments 
e of ſadneſs and dejection; he will become 
« ſtronger, bolder, and more free; he will 
« behold with a ſteady eye the ſhort ſuf- 
ce ferings of this world; he will no longer 
< dread to be alone, and will cauſe roſes 
* as ing up even among the tombs. os 
soPHIA. 5 
How happy I ſhould be in the company 
of that man who teaches me ſo well to love 
fhrude 1 
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2UESTIONS. 


147. 


What did Darius before he proceeded 


to an open rupture with the Greeks ? 


* 2.48, 
Did not the Athenians carry their in- 
dignation till farther ? 


int 
lar 


ba 


car 
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ANSWER S. 


* k—6. 

Yes ; for they condemned to death the 
interpreter, who had diſgraced the Greek 
language . by * the order of a 
barbarian. 


ed 


* I—6. 

He ſent heralds to demand in his name 
earth and water ; this was the form em- 
ployed by the Perſians when they required. 
homage from other nations. The greater 
part gf the people of Greece complied: 
without heſitation. The Athenians, how- 
ever, and the Lacedemonians, not only 
refuſed, but by a manifeſt violation of 
the rights of nations they threw the king's. 
ambaſſadors into a deep pit. 


[M 1 
QUESTIONS. 


— 
What courſe did the Athenians purſue 
when they ſaw a numerous army of Per- 
ſians landing on the coaſts of Attica? 


21 5 O. 
From whom did the Athenians hope to 
receive aſſiſtance? 


*. tha 
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* 151, What 
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ANSWERS. 


* M6. 


From the Lacedemonians, who pro- 


miſed them troops; but various obſtacles 
prevented them from joining the Athenian 
army. 4 
| * L—6. 

Plunged into uncertainty and terror, 
they knew not what reſolution to form, 
The general of Darius ſhewed them, on 
one hand, the chains which he had cauſed 
to be forged for them; and on the other, 
that Hippias by whoſe ſolicitation and in- 
trigues the Perſians were induced to ad- 
vance to the plains of Marathon. They 
were then under the neceſſity of ſubmit- 
ting to the dreadful misfortune of being 
dragged at the feet of Darius like con- 
temptible ſlaves, or of again groaning un- 
der the cruelties of a tyrant who breathed 
nothing but vengeance. In this alter- 
ntive they reſolved to die bravely with 


their ſwords in their hands. 


* a—6. A 


1 1 


104 


5; HE 
OUESTIONS. 


161. 
What citizens of Athens 1 4 8 
themſelves at that time? 


l 
What difference is to be obſerved be- 
tween the character of Ariſtides. and that. 
of Themiſtocles? 


V hat: | 


[ 237 ] 


ANSWERS. 


* 0—6. 
A few words will be ſufficient to paint 
the character of Ariſtides. He was the 


juſteſt and the moſt virtuous of all the 


Athenians. To expreſs the talents, the re- 
ſources, and the views of Themiſtocles, 
many would be neceſſary: he loved his 
country, but he loved. glory {till more. 


* n—6. 

Miltiades, Ariſtides, and T 3 
The firſt had long carried on war in 
Thrace, and acquired great reputation as 
a general. Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, 
younger than he, had from their infancy 


entertained a rivalſhip, which would have 


ruined the ſtate, had they not upon critical 


occaſions facrificed it to the public good. 
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1 
LU ESTIO NS. 


5 
What effects did the example and ex- 
hortations of theſe three illuſtrious citizens 


produce ? 


* I54. 
Of what did the Perſian army conſiſt? 


| we 55. 
What reſolution did the Greeks form 
when they ſaw the enemy before them? 


® x56. 
On whom was the honour of com- 


manding the army conferred} 


* 157. What 


2X 


OM- 


What 


1 239 J 
ANSWERS. 


To give them battle, notwithſtanding 


their diſproportion in number, and even 


without waiting for the aſſiſtance of the 
Lacedemonians, 


*.g—6, 
Ariſtides, and the reſt of the generals, 
declined it in favour of — 


Q—6. 
Of 100,000 W and 10,000 ca- 


valr 


* p—6, 


They rouzed the ſpirits of the nt 


levies were made,. and the ten tribes fur- 
niſhed each a thouſand foot ſoldiers, with 
a general to command them. As ſoon 
as the troops were aſſembled, they march- 
ed from the city to the plains of Mara- 
thon, where they were joined by a rein- 
forcement of a thouſand men from Pla- 
[za in Beotia, 
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QUESTION. 
9157. N 
What ſucceſs attended the battle of 
Marathon? W Gat 


TI. 


of | 


Nha 


ANSWE K. 


76. 5 
After an obſtinate conteſt, which laſted 
ſcveral hours, the two wings of the Gre- 


cian army began to be victorious. The 


right diſperſed the enemy in the plain, 
and the left drove them back into a marſh 
which-had the appearance of a meadow, 
and in which they got entangled, and re- 
mained as it were buried. They then 
both haſtened to the relief of Ariſtides 
and Themiſtocles, ready to be overpow- 
ered by the beſt Perſian troops, whom 
Datis had poſted in the centre of the 
army. After this the defeat became ge- 
neral. The Perſians, hard preſſed on 
every ſide, found no protection but in 
their fleet, which had approached the 
ſhore, The conquerors purſued them 
with fire and ſword, and took, burnt, or 
ſunk many of their ſhips; the reſt eſcaped 
by the help of their oars. 


M * x—0, Datis, 


[ 242 J 


?2UESTIONS. 


® 158. 
What number of men periſhed in this 
battle? 
* 159. 


In what manner might this victory 
have proved fatal to the Athenians ? 


160. 
Who brought ns to the Athe- 
nians of their ſucceſs? 


[ 243 ] 
ANSWERS. 
|  *®Fx—6. | 
When Datis retired he conceived hope 

of being able to ſurprize Athens, which 
he ſuppoſed to be deſtitute of defence; 
and his fleet was for this purpoſe doubling 
the Cape of Suntum. But Miltiades be- 
ing. informed of his deſign, immediately 
marched forwards with his army, and ar- 
riving the ſame day under the walls of the 
city, diſconcerted by his preſence the 
plans of the enemy, and obliged them to 
ſeek ſhelter on the coaſts of Aſia. 


*y—06. 

Scarcely was the battle ended, when a 
ſoldier, worn out with fatigue, reſolved to 
be the firſt who ſhould carry intelligence 
of this glorious victory to the magiſtrates 
of Athens. He ſet out, therefore, with- 
out quitting his arms, ran full ſpeed the 
whole way, and having announced the 

joyful news—fell down and expired, 


* U—6, | 
The Perſians loſt about 6,400 men, 
and the Athenians 192 heroes ; for there 
| M 2 was 


[ 244 J 
. 4NSW,ER. 
was not one of that number who, upon 
this occaſion, did not merit that title. 
Miltiades was wounded, and Hippias loſt 


his life, as well as two more of the Athe- 
man generals. 


Correſpondence of the Figures and Letters. 


147. — I—6. 154. — 6. 
148, — K—6, 155. — R—6, 
149. — 1—6. 156. — 8—6. 
150. — M—6b. 157. — T--6, 
151. — N—6, 158. — vu—6. 
152. — O—6. 159. — X—6. 
153. — P—6, 160. — yeh, 
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THIRTEENTH DIVISION. 
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\ 2UESTIONS, 
®* 161. 
In what manner did the Athenians re- 


ward Miltiades for the important ſervices 
which he had rendered them? 


* 162. 
W hat furniſhed his enemies with a new 
pretence of hatred ? 


8 


127 JI 


ANSWERS. 


27. 

The bad ſucceſs of an expedition which 
he undertook againſt the iſland of Paros. 
He was accuſed alſo of ſuffering himſelf 
to be bribed with Perſian gold; and not- 
withſtanding the ſolicitations and remon- 
ſtrances of the moſt reſpectable citizens, 
he was condemned to be thrown into the 


pit provided for the * of ma- 


leſactors. 


26. 
They had raiſed Miltiades fo high that 
they began to fear him. Jealouſy repre- 
ſented, that while he commanded in 


Thrace he had exerciſed all the rights of 


ſovereignty; and that, being dreaded by 
foreign nations, and adored by the people 


of Athens, it was time to watch over his 


virtues as well as his glory.. 
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2 UEZSTIONS. 


203. 
Was that infamous decree put in exe- 
cution ? | 


* 164. 

Did theſe dreadful examples of injul- 
tice and ingratitude on the part of the 
nation diſcourage Themiſtocles and Ariſ- 
tides? 


C. 165. In 


[ 249 J 
ANSWERS. 
* C—7, 

No; they could neither diſcourage am-- 
bition nor virtue. There are dangers in 
the career of glory,. as there are quick- 
ſands which threaten mariners at ſea. 
Themiſtocles and Ariſtides aſſumed over 
the Athenians that ſuperiority which the 
one merited by the diverſity of his talents, 
and the other by the uniformity of his. 


conduct, entirely devoted to the public: 
good. | 


* B—7. 

No; the magiſtrates having oppoſed it, 
the puniſhment was changed to a fine of 
fifty talents; and as he was not able to 
pay it, the conqueror of Darius was ſuf- 
fered to die in gaol of the wounds which: 
he had received in defending his country. 


EE] M5 *r—7, Ta- 
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2UESTIONS. 


® x65. 
In what were they oppoſite ? 


* 166. TT 
Which of the two rivals prevailed over 
the other? 


167. What 


7er 


That 


1 1 


ANSWERS. 


* E=7. 

Talents and intrigue triumphed over - 
virtue. As Ariſtides was choſen arbiter 
for ſettling moſt differences between indi- 
viduals, the reputation of his equiry made 
the courts of juſtice be deferred. The 
faction of Themiſtocles accuſed him, 
therefore, of endeavouring to aſſume roy- 
alty, 10” much the more to be dreaded 
as it was. founded upon the love of the 


people, and condemned him to the pu- 


niſhment of oftracitm. 
| 33 
In their principles and projects. The- 
miſtocles, tormented day and night by 


the remembrance of the trophies gained 


by Miltiades, continually flattered the 
pride of a people who were intoxicated ' 
with their victory; the other employed 
mmſelf wholly. in preſerving the laws, 
and thoſe manners which had paved the. 
way for them. 


M6 9 H 7. He. 
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2UESTIONS, 


"no 
What was the oſtraciſm ? ? 


* 168. 475 
What happened remarkable during the 
trial of Ariſtides? 


* 
What plans was Darius forming when 
death ſurprized him? 


/ 


Ct 9 3 
ANSWERS. 
* H—7. | 
He v was proj jecting an expedition againft 
Greece, which had refuſed to ſubmit to 
the Perſian yoke; and another againſt 
Egypt, which had-ſhaken it off. 
F—7.. 
This word ſignifies a law in virtue of 
which the Athenians baniſhed for ten years. 
thoſe citizens who by their power, their 
| ſhining merit, or their ſervices, were ob- 
jects of ſuſpicion to republican jealouſy. 
| * G=7,. | 
The tribes being aſſembled, and ready 
to give their ſuffrages in the preſence of. 
Ariſtides, an obſcure citizen who ſat cloſe 
to him, begged him to write the name of 
the accuſed perſon upon a ſmall ſhell: 
which he held in his hand. Has he 
e done you any injury?“ ſaid Ariſtides.— 
« No,” replied the ſtranger; * but I am 
© diſguſted with hearing him ſtyled every 
« where the Juſt. Ariſtides wrote his 
own name as he was requeſted; and. 
being condemned, quitted the city, but: 
not till he had offered up prayers for the 
latety of his country. 


Corre. 
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Correſpondence of the Figures and Letters, 


161. 
162. 


1633 


164. 
16 5. 


[1341 


166. 
| 167: | 
168. 


169. 


117] 
Q 
| 
3 


FOUR- 


FOURTEENTH DIVISION. 
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PUESTIONS;, 


170. 
In what manner may we mark the 
ſhades which diſtinguiſn 


The man of honour, 


The honeſt man, 


The good man, 


And the religious man? 


171. Give 


E 
A4NSWERS., 


A 

The firſt does nothing that can diſgrace 
him, or that is contrary to the laws of 
honour ; he deteſts falſehood, pays his 
debts, and fulfils his engagements. 


The ſecond, not contented with guard- 
ing againſt every cauſe of reproach, diſ- 
charges 1n the fulleſt manner the demands 
of juſtice ; he does not exerciſe his right 
with ſeverity; in dubious caſes he decides 
againſt himſelf, and he ſpurns at unde- 
ſerved praiſe. The zn of honour does 
no hurt; the honeſt nan endeavours to 
repair that which others have occaſioned. 
The firſt never injures the reputation 
of his neighbour ; the ſecond juſtifies the 


innocent who are the objects of calumny. 


The third goes ſtill farther; he is not 
only juſt and equitable, he is alſo mild, 
humane, and generous; he relieves the 
diſtreſſes, and promotes the happineſs of 
others. 


The religious man diſcharges all the du- 
ties 


Lt 698} 
2UESTIONS. 
171. 


Give ſome other examples of thelc 


diſtinctions. 


22. 1 
Which of them endeavours by his con- 
duct never to be acquainted with remorſe ? 


173. 


Which of them gives himſelf up to o the 


1 of a noble and feeling heart? 


_ « 


— 


* 74. 
Which of them a*ts habitually in obe- 


| dence to the will of the Supreme Being? 


T de. EE 
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ANSWERS. 

ties which the other three conſider as im- 

poſed on them; but being animated by 

more powerful motives, and guided by 

4 more certain rule, his conduct is more 


uniform, and his virtues are more ſolid, 
and ſometimes more ſublime, 


N—7, 
The religious man. 


K —7. 

The man of honour never attacks his 
adverſary when unarmed ; the honeſt man 
defends his enemy when unjuſtly accuſed; 
the good man pardons thoſe who inſult 
him, and relieves them when in want; 
the religious man, to ſave the ſouls of 
his brethren, expoſes himſelf ſometimes 
to martyrdom, and prays for his execu- 


tioners. 
M=—7, 
The good man, 
127. 


They all do ſo. 
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Correſpondence of the Figures and Letters, 


170. 


172. 
173. 
174. 


193. 


IA- 
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DIALOGUE X. 


Madame Belmont, Madame de Sainval, Lady 
| Louiſa, Sophia, Paulina. 


MAD. DE SAINV AL. 

HAT you may be enabled to com- 

prehend theſe diſtinctions well, and 
fix them better in your memory, I ſhall 
relate a few anecdotes which will ſerve 
to characterize the religious man, the 
good man, the honeſt man, and the man 
of honour. 8 + 


« In the year 1782 a Pruſſian grena- 
lier, named Saal, having had his arm 
ſhattered in an engagement, was ſent to 
the hoſpital of Neiſs. When his wounds 
were cured, he was declared incapable 
of ſervice, but his pay was continued 
until there ſhould be a vacancy for him 
In the corps of invalids. He, however, 


tempted from time to time to handle 
= 8 his 
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his arms, and to go through his exerciſe, 
till he at length found that he had fuf- 
ficient ſtrength and agility to ſerve. He 
then applied to his major, and requeſted 
to be again employed, preferring the dan- 
gers and fatigue of a military life to a cer- 
tain ſubſiſtence, which he would have con- 
ſidered as purchaſed by falſchood.“ 


ce The celebrated Turenne, one of the 
generals of Louis XIV. being employed in 
driving the Elector of Brandenburgh from 
Weſtphalia, a neutral city, who fearing | 
that the French army would approach too 
near it, ſent a hundred thouſand crowns to 
'Turenne, to induce him to take another 
route, and to indemnify him for the los 
of a day or two which this ſtep might oc- 
caſion. When the deputies preſented 
the money, I cannot in conſcience,” 
ſaid Turenne, © accept that ſum, becauſe 
« your city is not in the way by which 
i I intend to lead my army.” 


About the end of winter, 1776, a far- | 
mer who lived at the diſtance of ten leagues 
2 from | 


n 


„ 

from Paris, returning home on horſeback, 
with half a load of barley-meal which he 
had brought from the mill, was attacked 
at the corner of a lane by a neighbour, 
who raiſing up a large ſtick, ordered him, 
with horrid imprecations, to deliver up 
his meal. The farmer immediately diſ- 
mounting, ſeized the man by the collar, 
and having knocked him down, ſaid to 
him, © You ſee that I have it in my power 
ce to diſpatch you. Do as you pleaſe,” 
faid the robber, © but give me your meal, 
« I am dying of hunger; and my wife 
« and children are in the ſame ſitua- 
© tion.” —<© You are dying of hunger!” 
replied the farmer, © that is another af- 
« fair; but I will not ſuffer you to be 
t guilty of robbery. Take the fack, I 
© make you a preſent of it; I will aſſiſt 
© you to get it on your back: depart with 
« 1t, and ſay not a word to any one.” 
The horſe, freed from his burden, ſet off 
full gallop, and arrived at the farm-yard: 
the farmer's wife, not ſeeing her huſband, 
was dreadfully frightened, and bawling 
gues il out, the men- ſervants and maids haſtened 
| to 


„ 
to her aſſiſtance, and they all proceeded ts 
ſearch for the farmer, whom they found 
at the diſtance of an hundred paces, 
walking quietly along. As ſoon as his 
wife ſaw him, ſhe aſked, © Why did the 


ce horſe . ... Hold your tongue,” 
ſaid the farmer. © And the meal?” added 
ſhe... © But hold your tongue, I tell you,” 
continued he.. When they got home the 
farmer related his adventure; adding, 
The poor man muſt have been in great 
ce diſtreſs to attack one, who could eaſily 
ce beat four ſuch as him.” His wife imme. 
diately taking up a loaf, and concealing it 
in her apron, whiſpered to her huſband, 
« Since they are ſo oppreſſed with hun- 
« ger, they cannot wait till the paſte fer- 
« ments and the bread is baked; I will 
« carry this to relieve them in the mean 
« time.” —It may readily be imagined in 
what conſternation the unhappy family 
were when they ſaw the farmer's wife; and 
what their aſtoniſhment and joy, when ſhe 
preſented the loaf, for the children were 
already devouring the meal by handfuls.” 


« F ather 
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ce Father Bouchet, a celebrated miſ- 
ſionary at Madura, after telling his ſupe- 
rior in one of his letters, that he had bap- 
tiſed and inſtructed in the Chriſtian faith 
almoſt twenty thouſand Indians, adds, 


You have often heard that the miſſion- 
aries of Madura eat neither fleſh, fiſh, 


.nor eggs ; that they never drink wine, 


or ſtrong liquors; that they live in 
wretched huts covered with ſtraw, deſ- 


titute of beds, chairs, or other furni- 
ture; and that they are obliged to eat 


without tables, napkins, knives, or 
forks. This may appear aſtoniſhing, 
but believe me, my dear father, it is 
not what gives us the greateſt unea- 
ſineſs. I declare to you, that during 
the twelve years I have led this kind of 
life, I have thought very little of theſe 
privations; the miſſionaries here have 
other cauſes of uneaſineſs, much more 


difficult to be ſupported. With regard 


to me, nothing pains me, but that 1 
have it not in my power to maintain 
a greater number of catechiſts to aſſiſt 
me in my endeavours to convert theſe 


N people. 
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* people. ] am grieved beyond expreſ- 


ſion, when J ſee idolaters coming from 
different quarters to requeſt that 1 
would ſend them inſtructors to teach 


them the law of God; and that, in or- 


der to gratify them, I can neither divide 


myſelf, nor augment the number of 
my aſſiſtants.— 1 have this year ſold the 


facred plate which I had remaining, to 
procure one catechiſt more. You aſk 


<< me what I wiſh for ;—T wiſh nothing 
e for 'myſelf—But nothing! ſay. you, no- 


thing at all?—What I wiſh and intreat 


of you is, to procure me as much alms 

as you can for theſe catechiſts; and be 
aſſured that even one more vey leſs here 
= of the amol! — ; 


| | SOPHIA. 
It appears to me that the Pruflian ſol- 


dier is a man of honour ; that the conduct 


of Turenne announces the greateſt honeſty; 
that the farmer and his wife are good people: 
and that the worthy miſſionary .-. . - 


PAULINA, interrupting her. 
Is a very religious man. 


% : 


SOPHIA. 


{ 
f 
1 
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SOPHIA. 

There is one thing, mamma, which 
embarraſſes me much: you ſay that the 
nam of honour does nothing that is con- 
trary to the laws of probity does pro- 
bity, then, require people to fight duels in 
order to revenge a trifling affront? 

MAD. DE SAINVAL» 

No, without doubt; but I have hitherto 
ſooken only of true honour, which is the 
ſame with all mankind, at all times, and 
in all places. There is another ſentiment 
called honour, which is regulated, not by 
the laws of probity, but by the ideas uni- 
verſally received in the age and ſociety in 
which people live, and which relate- to 
certain ranks or conditions. In France, 
for example, a gentleman thinks himſelf 
diſgraced if he enters into trade, but by 
a ſingular caprice, he may become. an 
actor at the opera without degrading him- 
ſelf, It is alſo a pretended point of honour 
which induces a military man to demand 
fatisfaction with the ſword for any injury 
which he has received; but this cuſtom, 


- unknown to the Greeks and the Romans, 


N 2 18 


md 4 
is peculiar to the nations of Europe. You 
will recollect, Sophia, another very bar- 
barous cuſtom, inconſiſtent with our man- 
ners, and equally founded upon this falſe 
honour : it ſubſiſts ſtill among the wo- 
men of a remote country. | 

SOPHIA, 

You allude, perhaps, mamma, to thoſe 
widows in India, who would: conſider 
_ themſelves diſgraced did they not ſubmit 
to periſh in the flames after the death of 
their huſbands. | 

MAD. DE SAINVAL, 

You are right. And here is the diffe- 
rence between the man of real honour, and 
he who ſuffers himſelf to be carried away 
by falſe and chimerical Honour the former 
values probity more than life; the latter 
prefers death to the loſs of his reputa- 
tion. 

5 SOPHIA, 

And I am of opinion that the honeſt man 
never permits what he conſiders to be 
unjuſt; and that the good man and the 
religious man are always employed in doing 
good. 
5 MA p. 


* 


. 


Js 


Sophia? | 
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MAD. DE SAINVAL. - 

You, comprehend my thoughts ſo KIA 
that it is eee to quote * more 
examples. 

sor RIA. 
However. {ir | © 
MAD. DE SAIN VAL. 
What was * going to ſay, my dear 


so RIA. 

That ſome more examples are neceſ- 
fary to make me comprehend it fully.— 
But I am ſenſible that this is not perfectly 
true; and I ought not to tell a falſehood 
in order to enjoy the pleaſure of hearing 
inſtances of honeſty and honour related. 

MAD. DE SAINVAL. 

You yourſelf have juſt now exhibited 
one without thinking of it, and you de- 
ſerve to have others told you. I muſt, 
however, firſt correct ſome of your ex- 
preſſions. You ſay that the Honeſt man 
never permits that to be done which he 


conſiders as unjuſt : but fo great is human 


weakneſs, that, hurried away by our paſ- 


ſions, we act ſometimes in contradiction to 


M3 | our 
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our principles. Turenne, who was a model 
of probity and delicacy, proved neverthe- 
leſs how frail human virtue 1s : to pleaſe 
a woman whom he loved, he diſcloſed an 
important ſecret; and this indiſcretion was 


attended with the moſt fatal conſe- 


1 45 
PAULINA. 
I am ſorry for it, I — him per- 


fectly honeſt. 


MAD. DE SAIK VAI. 
He was not fo at that moment; but 
remorſe brings back to the path of ho- 
neſty the man who has ſtrayed from it : 
he does not continue in the career of 
wickedneſs, and this diſtinguiſhes him from 
the vicious man. I am going to relate 
| two anecdotes which will give you great 
pleaſure, 
=_ PAULINA. | 
Will you ſuffer me to determine whe- 
ther theſe anecdotes relate to a man of ho- 
nour, a man of worth, &c.? 


—_ | SOPHIA. 
Certainly. 
MAD, 


* 
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| MAD. DE SAINVAL. 
ee It is related in the life of Moliere, 


that a beggar having aſked charity of him, 


he put his hand into his pocket, and by 
miſtake drew out a louis d'or, which he 
gave him. The poor man, imagining 
that his benefactor had been deceived, 
ran after him, and informed him of his 
error; upon which Moliere, filled with 


admiration at the man's honeſty, ex- 


claimed, In what a niche is virtue going to 
take its ſtation! and immediately taking 
another louis from his pocket, gave them 
both to the honeſt beggar. N 


«© The plague, which depopulated Mar- 
ſeilles about the beginning of this cen- 
tury, having ſpread as far as Toulon, and 
occaſioned the greateſt devaſtation, a 
prieſt, named Father Chappart, reſolved 
to ſacrifice himſelf in order to reſtore 
health to the inhabitants. A plan had been 
formed to collect all the infected, toge- 
ther with every thing that belonged to 
them, and putting them on board a ſhip, 


to convey them to a certain diſtance 


at 
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at ſea, But it would have been cruel to 
abandon citizens in this manner, without. 
giving them that aſſiſtance which every 
man has a right to expect from his coun- 
try. It was neceſſary that they ſhould 
have ſome attendance; no one would 
confent to accompany them, and force 
could not be employed to compel people 
to expoſe themſelves to the danger of in- 
fection, and even of death. In this di- 
lemma the generous Chappart volunta- 
rily offered his ſervices, and ſhutting 
himſelf up among the diſcaſed, with un- 
paralleled courage gave them every aſſiſt- 
ance in his power. The diſtemper ſeem- 
ed to reſpect his zeal: he had the good 
fortune to eſcape almoſt. certain death, 
and to bring back ſeveral of theſe un- 
happy people, who had been reſtored to 
life and health by his care and. atten- 
tion“. . 
„ enn 
I find that the beggar was a very Bo- 
neſt man, for he might have kept the mo- 
ney, without being conſidered as a rogue. 


* Theſe anecdotes are extracted from La Moral 
awi/e en Action; and Elite des Faits mimorables. 
| MAD. 
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MAD. DE SAINVAL. 
And what do you think of Moliere? 


PAULINA, 


Jam rather embarraſſed reſpecting 


Moliere . . Aſſiſt me, Sophia. 
„ 
What he did was the action of a good 
man, for it diſplayed generoſity. 


PAULINA, 


But with regard to the laſt example, it 
is too noble for even a good. man, Father 
Chappart was certainly @ very religious 


W 
MAD. DE SAINVAL, 

Without doubt. — Religion alone can 
inſpire men with a zeal ſo heroic, and in- 


duce them to make ſuch ſacrifices. 
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